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W VINCENT WALLACE’S LATEST 

/ » PIANOFORTE MUSIC.—‘Oh! Nanny,” ‘Corn 
Rigs are Bonnie,” “The Moss Rose” (Mazurka)—each 3s. ; 
“Twilight” (Romance), 2s.; and “The Banks of Allan 
Water.” 3s. 

THE ROYAL BOUDOIR QUADRILLE, introducing ‘‘God 
bless the Prince of Wales.” By Charles Coote. Performed 
with distinguiihed success at Mr. Alfred Mellon's Promenade 
Concerts, Royal Italian Opera. Piano, Solo and Duet, each 
4s.; Quadrille Band, 3s.—‘‘ Mr. Coote is unrivalled iu his 
happy introductions of popular airs into dance music, and 
these quadrilles are as inspiriting and as ‘danceable’ as any 
of his previous productions.”—-Liverpoo! Daily Courier. 


CLARKE’S CATECHISM OF THE RUDIMENTS OF 
MUSIC (80th Edition), 1s.—‘‘ No child learninz music should 
be without it. * * * Toschools invaluable.”—Morning 
Chronicle. 

London : ROBERT COCKS & CO., New Burlington-street ; 
and of all Musicsellers. 

] RINLEY RICHARDS’ MUSIC.—Published 
by R. MILLS, 140, New Bond-street. 
“Chant de Oiseau” (Fantasia on the admired air, 
“ Bird of the Wilderness”’) .. 5 .. 8s. Od. 
“ La Gracieuse” , oy nf ..Op. 29 2s. 6d. 
** Marie” (Nocturne , ..Op. 60 3s. Od. 


“ The Birks of Aberfeldy” - 3 8s. Od. 
“Ye Banks and Braes” 53 = ro . 8a. 0d. 
“The March of the Cameron Men”... re .- 8s. Od. 
“The Harp that once thro’ Tara’s Halls”... -- 98. Od. 
“Old Towler” (Hunting Song 2s. 6d. 


‘<The Spirits of the Rhine” (Valse de Salon)..Op. 61 3s. Od 
* Comin’ thro’ the Rye” .. es be 2 am 
“Twas withina mile”  .. ia sa a .. 8s. Od. 








\ ADAME ST. GERMAIN has Returned to 
i Town for the Season.—Terms for LESSONS in SINGING 
and PIANO at CRAMER & CO.’S, 201, Regent-street, W. 


N DLLE..LOUISA VAN NOORDEN begs to 
4 announce that her engagements in Scotland will con- 
clude on the 24th inst., when she will RETURN to TOWN 
for the Winter Season.—All Letters, and Applications 
respecting Oratorios and Concerts to be addressed as usual 
to a Residence, 11 Great Russell-street, Bedford-square, 





PUNorontEs EXTRAORDINARY. —- At 

MOORE & MOORES, 104, Bishopsgate-street within. 
These PIANOS are of rare excellence, with the best improve- 
ments recently ap" lied, which effect a grand, a pure, and a 
delightful quality of tone that stands unrivalled. Prices 
from 18 Guineas. First-class pianos for hire, with casy terms 
of purchase. Jury award, International Exhibition, hon- 
ourable mention for good and cheap Pianos. 











PRAGG’S CHARCOAL BISCUITS, from pure 

Vegetable Carbon, giving speedy relief in cases of Indiges- 

tion, Flatulency, Acidity, Heartburn, Bile, and all affections of 

the Liver and Stomach. See report of Lancet, August 30, 1862.— 

Sold in tins, 1s., 2s., 44., and $s. each, by J. BRAGG, 2, Wig- 

more-street, Cavendish-square, W.; MAW & SON, 30, Alders- 
gate-street ; and by all chemists. 


] ENZINE COLLAS Removes Grease, Oil, or 

Paint from Silk, Gloves, and every description of 
Wearing Apparel and Furniture without the slightest injury 
to colour or texture. In bottles, 1s. 6d. each—aAt J. 
SANGER’S, 150, Oxford-street, London. 


7LEGANT PERSONAL REQUISITES. — 
4 (Under the Patronage of Royalty and the Aristocracy 
of Europe.) 
ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL, 
For promoting the Grow‘h, Restoring, Preserving, and 
beautifying the Human Hair.—2s. 6d., 7s., 103. 6d., and 12s, 
per bottle, 
ROWLANDs’ KALYDOR, 
An Oriental preparation for Beautifyiny the Complexion and 
Skin, and Eradicating Cutaucous Defects.—4s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. 
per bottle. 
ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 
Or Pearl Dentifrice, bestows on the Teeth a Pear)-like White- 
hess, and gives a pleasing frsgrance to the Breath.—2s, 9d. 
per box, ¥ 
Sold by Chemists and Perfumers. 
*.* Ask for “ROWLANDS’” Articles. 





DUTY CFF TEA. Reduction of €d. per Ib. 
DHILLIPS and CO., 8, KING WILLIAM 
4. STREET, CITY, LONDON, have REDUCED all PRICES. 
Strong Pleck Tcas, £s., 22. ¢d., 2s. €d., to 2s. 
A Price-Current post-fce. Torty Shil'ings’ worth Carriage 
Tice to any Reiiwey Station or Market Town in England. 






TX BUDGET OF 1863.—Th: ost important 
for many years has psssed, and the '.2ST INDIA TRA 
COMVANY is now SELLING at the 17°74, REDUCTION 
«f the DUTY on Tea. Kaisows a4 ‘“ichongs of the 
Company's own importation ure now chan 4 43, 2d. per Ib. ; 
the second description of these qua! +: ‘es wow 28, 10d, 
Fxcellent Congou for familhes, 2s. 8d. ; 7% a and strong to 
Aine, 38, 24. to 8s. 6d. ; Bre ken-leaf Tea #) ‘iro rate of 1s. 10d. 
per lb.—Warehouse, 9, Great St. Helen’. Lehyard, City. 





OWARD PAUL'S NEW ENTERTAIN. 
MENT—-FRA DIAVOLO.—The SONGS from this 
successful Burlesque by W. Brough. 
“The stars are shining bright, love.” Serenade. 
**Old England has charms.” Ballad, 
“The music man.” Comic. 
“The rich red wine.” Song and chorus. 
All beautifully iustrated in colours. Price 2s. 6d. each. 
METZLER & CO., 37, 38, 25, and 36, Great Marlborough- 
street, London, W. 
M ADLLE. CARLOTTA PATTI, MADAME 
iVi FANNY HUDDART, HERR REICHARDT, SIGNOR 
FERRANTI, M. ASCHER (the celebrated Composer, and 
Pianist to the Emperor of the French), Mr. C. J. HARGITT. 
and M. VIEUXTEMPS, will appear at GRAND CONCERTS 
as follows :— 
Monday Evening, October 12th—Hvtt. 


Tuesday - a 13th—ScaRnBoroven. 
Wednesday ,, ail 14th—Buaprorp. 
Thursday is ‘ 15th—Lincouy. 
Friday ved ad 16th—HuppeErsrFie.p. 
Saturday i? ie 17th—Doncasrer. 








OSEPH KREMER’S “CHANTS DES 
e ALPES” (Suite de Valses), 4s. ‘SUR LA PLAGE” 
(Mazurka Réverie), 3s. “A MINUIT” (Mazurka wanteenene). 
3s. “PLAINTE FUGITIVE” (Mélodie-Réverie), 3s. — May 
be had of METZLER & CO., Great Marlborough-street, W. 


J Bet ae i HIS OWN COM- 
1 POSER.—The ART of. HARMONY and COMPOSI- 
TION SIMPLIFIED and TAUGHT ina new Style and 
through a new Method, by means ef which Pupils are 
enabled to Compose after a few Lessons. A Specimen Lesson 
is offered Gratis. Pupils attended at their own residence. — 
Apply by letter to the Professor,.Mr. JOSEPH KREMER, 
from Paris, 15, St. Mark’s-crescent; Notting-hill; W: 

P.S.—A general Descriptive Sketch of the new GRAMMAR 
OF MUSIC will be Published early in November. 











; and MODERN MUSIC, comprising 
L Beethoven, Mozart, Rossini, Glick, and Handel's Works, 
in FULL SCORE, &c. - Also an immense Collection of Theoretical 
Works , Autographs of Eminent Musicians, &c.—C. LONSDALE, 
Musical Circulating Library, 26, Old Bond-strect. Catalogues 
gratis. 


NEW MUSIC, by E. GERARD BRES 
du Conservatoire 4 la Haige). 
“THE CONQUEROR POLKA” (bravura). 
“ELISE” (valse caprice). 
“SOFTLY SLEEP THOU GUILELESS INFANT” 
cradle song). 
W. R. WATSON, 55, Rathbone-place, W. 


PL ANOFORTFS. 
W J. ENNEVER & CO., PIANOFORTE 
e MANUFACTURERS, 18, SOHO SQUARE, W. 
Manufacturers to the late firm of Allison and Allison, Dean 
Street, Suho. 

W.J. b. & Co. respectfully invite the attention of the 
Nolnlity, Clergy. and the Profession to the Stock of FIRST- 
CLASS PIANOFORTES which they have always on hand, 
from which to select ejther for Sale or Hire. 

Pianofortes Manufactured for Extreme Climates; also for 
Schools, in ash, mahogany, or American walnut, at 24 guineas, 

Pianofortes Tuned, Repaired, taken in Exchange, &c. 


66 (\ANGSTERS’ ALPACA” AND SILK 
h UMBRELLAS on FOX’S PARAGON FRAMES. 
W. & J. 8. have been awarded Four Prizez Mepats for the 
quality of their Silk and Alpaca Umbrellas, upwards of Turre 
Mittions or Atpaca having been made under their Patent. 
These Umbrellas should have Lanets with the words “‘Sane- 
srer’s Aupaca.’’ Goods of their own Manufacture having the 
word “‘ Makers.” 
140, Recent Srneer, | 10, Royau Excuanees, 
94, Fixer Srueer, *75, CHEAPSIDE. 
* Wholesale and Shipping Department. 
N.B.—OBSERVE THE NAME, 


AN CIENT AND MODERN MUSIC (Second. 

we hand).—Theoretical Works, Full Scores, Oratorios, 

Operas, Pianoforte, Violin Musle, etc., Rare Works and MSS. 

— pa Catalogue gratis at G. A. Davizs, 120, Wardour-street, 
ondeon. 

















, «LO TEACHERS OF SINGING. 
THE VOCAL SHAKE.-+Exercises to acquire 
. the Shale, that brilliant ornament in Singing so essential 
to the perfection of every vocalist. Tenor or Soprano, 3s. ; Basa 
or Contralto, Ss. By Henry Lea, 8, Park-terrace, Camden-town, 
N.B.—Tuition on the Shake by the Author. 


NEW CONCERTINA MUSIC BY H. LEA. 
VUNKE’S ECOUTEZ MOI for CONCERTINA 
and PIANO, 2s. 6d. Lga’s Exercives on Thirds, Sixths, 
Octaves, and Tenths, fingered, 26. 6d. Lna’s Daily Exercises to 
— ® smooth and rapid execution, fiugercd, 4s. HL. La 
8, Park-terrace, Cameéen-town. 











he LEA'’S NEW CUITAR SONGS. 
‘IXTY-TWO NEW and POPULAR ITALIAN; 
\) GERMAN, ENGLISH, TRISH, and SCOTCH SONGS 
DUETS, snd GLEES, bede rd with Guitar Accompaniments. 
By Henny Lva, Profeeeor of the Guitar. A List of the Songs 
sent free. —Tublished by H. terrace, Ci 3 








css, 8, Brunswick-( ove Wes 












] ENEDICTS RICHARD CUR DE LION — 

The new cantata performed with immense mecess 
at the Norwich Festival The work complete, price 16: 
The following SONGS are now PUBLISHED: 
“May is into prison cast” (sung by Sims Reeves 


price ee oe ms ee ~y ‘ : 6a 
‘I wander in search of a treasure” sung by Mr 
Sims Reeves) . 2s. 6a 


“Gentle Shade” (sung by Mule. Tietjens Da. Ga 
“Out on this weary, listless life” sung hy Mr. Santley) ss. Cd 
“One beauteous image near me stays” sung by Mr. 


Santley) .. és - ‘x vets Qs. Bl 
“Whence comes this scene of gladness,” duet sung 
by Mr. Sims Reeves and Mr. Santley .. de. 00 


Musical Societies can be supplied with the completo 
VOCAL and INSTRUMENTAL PARTS at a moderate 
charge on application to ‘ 

CHAPPELL & CO., 50, New Bond-street 


N ILLINERY for the AUTUMN.—The patrons 
of the London General Mourning Warehouse are respect 

fully informed that the MANAGER of the Millinery Pepartment 

has RETURNED from PARIS with the AUTUMN FASHTON® 

—247, 249, 251, Regent-street. 

JAY'S. 


AY’S MANUAL of FASHION:—Measrs. JAY 
e have the honour to announce their MANUAL of FASHTLON 
is being compilut in Varis, and will be ready for Gratuitous Di 
tribution about the middle of October. 

e new Mantes, Dresses,“and Bonnets, ilinstrated in the 
«* Manual,” have wrived from Paris, and may be seen at 
THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
247, 249, and 251, Regent-strect, 
JAY'S. 
EW HALF-MOURNING. DRESSES. for the 
AUTUMN. 
JAY'S, 
The London General Mourning Warehouse, 
* 247, 249, and 251, Regent-street. 


W KUHP’S ' GERMAN © VOLKSLIED, 
e “The Mill,” Polydore de Vos's ‘Der Abschied” 
(Marche Militaire).. Also, lately published, Kthe's ‘ Tran- 
scription Brillante” on Rossini’s “Carita;” Ktthe’s ‘Fantasia 
de Salon” on ‘“‘The Hardy Norseman ;’ Madame Oury’s 
‘* Domini Noir.” 

London : R. MILLS, New Bond-street. 


| ELLY’S ENGLISH MODEL HARMONIUM 
(as manufactured for Her Masrsty), No, 3,456.—Tho 
best made, quickest articulation, and cheapest yet produced ; 
in elegant cases, for the drawing-room, chapel, or study.— 
At 10 and 11, Charles-street, Berners-street, Oxford-street.— 
Clergymen purchasing for Schools or Chapels liberally treated 
with. Can be had of the principal Music-sellers in the 
Country. He 
AU-DE-VIE.—This Pure PALE BRANDY, 
EB’, 18s. per gal. (introduced by us in 1861), is very superior 
to recent importations of Cognac. In French bottles, 38s. 
per doz.; or in a case, 89s. Railway carriage paid. rNo 
agents, and to be obtained only of HENRY BRETT & CO., 
Old Furnival’s Distillery, Holborn, E.C., and 30, Regent- 
street.—Established 1829. 
NV ARSHALL’S HUNGARIAN. BRANDY.— 
** Equal to Cognac,” and the “ purest spirit” imported. 
Dr. Hassell.—Of most retailers in single bottles, 3s. 8d, each, 
capsuled, labelled, and cork branded J, G. MARSHALL, Solo 
Consignee. 42s. per dozen case (carriage paid), Depot, 114, 
Aldersgate-street, City.—List of Agents post free on applica- 
tion. 
ATALOGUE OF CLASSICAL MUSIC, con- 
sisting of Elementary Treatises, Theory, &c.; Sacred 
and Organ Music; Handel's Ovatorios, &e,; English and 
For Operas ; Flute, Violin, and Violoncello Music (solos 
and duets); Instrumental Trios, Quartetts, Quintetts, and 
Septetts, also Full Scores. Free for One Stamp. 
London : H. WHITE & SON, 857, Oxford-street, W. 


EETH.—By Mr. ESKELL’S | Invention 
(Secured by Letters Patent 17th July, 1860). —ARTIFICLAY. 
TEETH, to last a lifetime, are made and fitted in a few houre 
without the slightest pain, affording the greatest comfort ant 
security, without wires or fast 2; detection impossible 
Guaranteed. To prevent mistakes, Mr. Eskell states there is nu 
other kind of patent of the kind in exietence. 
Decayed Teeth Stopped, Looee Teeth Fastened, Discolourc’! 
Teeth Restored, 4c. Consultations free and terms strictly 


moderate. 

Mr. ESKELL’S ‘‘ ‘Treatise,’ which fully explains his invention, 
post free for 7 stamps.—8, Grosvenor-street, Bond-street, London ; 
and at 39, Bennett’s-hill, Birmingham. bes a 

MORNING and EVENING DRAUGHT, 

‘ of LAMPLOUGH'’S PYRETIC SALIN I ia most agreeable, 

will cure the most intense Headaches, and is efficacious in preyent- 

ing and curing Fevers, Bowel Complaints, and Inflammaos. yt 

instantly relieves the most intense Headache and Thiret, and it 

given with lime-juice syrup is a specific in gout and rheamatism,— 
113, Holborn-bill, Londen, B.C. 


RAs MUSIC AND SUPPER ROOMS 
COVENT GARDEN. oe 
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hey ENGLISH OPERA ASSOCIATION 
Limited Capital £50,000, in Shares of £2 each, of which 
sum £1 per share is to be paid on allotment, and the remaining £1 


per share is to be called up ‘if necessary) at intervals of not lesa 
than three months, and by payments not exceeding Five Shillings 
for each instalment 

PRIVILEGES OF SHAREHOLDERS 
The Holder of 5 Shares to be entitled to a transferable Free 


Admission to the Dreas Circle or Public Boxes twice each Season 
Holder of 10 Shares to similar Ticket to 4 separate performances, 
”” 15 6 
20 a ; 8 
25 10 
nO as 20 99 ” 
yr 1 toa Free "he lnission to every Performance 
OFFICE—69, REGENT STREET, W., xext ST. 
JAMES’S HALL 
Director 
The Right Hon. the EARL of WESTMORLAND, C.B., 


», Northamptonshire 


thorpe Chairman 
J il ARKWRIGHT, Esq, 
ILE 


Hampton Court, Leominster. 
The Hon. F. HF. BERKI ’, M.P., 1, Vietoria-square, 8.W, 
FREDERIC DAVISON, a » 24 Fitzroy ayuare, 5.W. 
Colonel H. P. de BATHE, 3 Carlisle pla vce, SW 

The Hon. SEYMOUR G EGE RTON, 7, Chesham-place, 8.W. 
The VISCOUNT HAMILTON, M p. 31, Hertford street, 

Mayfair, W 

C. WREN HOSKYNS, Exsq., Harewood, 
EDWARD JAMES, Baqy., QC 
KR. B. OAK ELEY, Bag 
ALEXANDER H 











Rosa, Herefordshire. 
, 24, Upper Wimpole-street, W, 
, 78, Kensington Gardens-aquare, W. 
ROSS, Esq, 60, Portland-place, W 
Solicitor 
and POLLOCK, 63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C. 
Secretary 
MARTIN CAWOOD, Esq., 37, Mornington-road, 
Park, N.W 


Messrs. PARKE 


Regent's 
Banker 

and COUNTY BANK, 21, 
Auditor 


The LONDON Hanover-square, W. 


ROBERT ADDISON, Esq ADDISON and LUCAS), 210, 


Regent-street, W 
GEORGE WOOD, Exq. CRAMER, BEALE and WOOD), 201 
Regent street, W 
Public Accountant 
FRED, B. SMART, Esq., 72, Basinghall-strest, B.C. 


The Exotisn Orrrka ASSOCIATION 
the purpose of establishing a National Institution, to produce 
and maintain on the English Stage, in an effective and com- 
plete manner, the Works of Native Composers; and likewise 
English adaptations or translations from the French, German, 
Italian, and other Schools 

The Directors have thought it well to abstain from taking 
any very active steps for bringing the objects of the Association 
before the general public, until they should be in a position 
to announce that the preparations for commencing operations 
were in a forward state 

This point bas now been reached, arrangements having been 
virtually concluded, by which the Association will have the oppor 
tunity of commencing its career under the best auspices, and upon 
highly favourable terms 

The List of Shareholders at present embraces the names of 
members of the aristocracy, composers, artists, amateurs, and a 
large and influential class of individuals 

Prospectuses and Forms of Application for Shares to be had at 
the COMPANY'S OFFICE, 69, Regent-street; and all the 
principal Musicsellers in Town and Country 


Limited) is founded for 


MY ADAME RACHEL takes this opportunity 

to state to the nobility and her lady patronesses that all 
otLer persons presuming to style themselves enamellers commit a 
gross fraud upon the public, as on the late trial, ‘‘ Rachel v. 
Carnegie,” it was proved beyond a doubt that RACHEL is the 
ONLY ENAMELLER in the WORLD. Persons who style 
themselves restorers of youth and beauty, and who have endea 
voured to copy her—such persons being ignorant of her beautiful 
art—have been the cause of blighting many a young and lovely 
face, by the use of dangerous and destructive compounds 


\ ADAME RACHEL whose Royal Arabian 
A Perfumes and Preparations were prese! uted to the Empress 
Kugé nie in golden vases by the ladies of Paris, under the name of 
the “Senses of Peace "—whose costly Arabian Selections have 

gained for her the patronage of the c rowned heads of Europe, and 
oe had the honour of fitting up the Sultana’s Jewelled ollette 
Cabinet the jewels of which were supplied by the great Emanuel, 
Hanover-»quare)—begs leave to say that SHE IS THE ONLY 
ENAMEL [ ER LIN TUE WORLD, and that all others presuming 
to style themselves restorers of the complexion commit a gross 
fraud upon the public, Persons ignorant of her beautiful art, who 
have endeavoured to copy her, might cause serious injury to the 
human face by the use of spurious and dangerous cosmetics, which 
are more destructive to beauty than words can express.—47a., 
New Bond-Street 


Te Mr. CANTON, the old-established 

Dentist, 26, Great Portland-street, Cavendish-square, 
corner of Margaret-street, supplies loss of Teeth on the new and 
scientific principles, at moderate charges.—May be consulted 
daily from 10am. to7 pm. ¢ ‘onsultations free of « harge 


|* THIS SHOULD MEET THE EY E ‘of 

anyone troubled with Wind in the Stomach, Indigestion, or 
Billousness, take PAGE WOODCOCK’'S WIND PILLS. Ten 
years of success have proved them of sterling merit. —Of all 
medicine vendors, at itd ; or free by post for 14 Stamps, from 


PAGE D. WOODCOCK, Chemist, Lincoln 

& BA.—Phind Officers, Midshipmen, and Cadet 
' Apprentices wanted, in first-class Clipper Ships, sailing 
monthly, owned by eminent London firms,—For particulars apply 
to SIMMONDS and CO., St. Mary-at-Hill, Eastcheap, London, 
enc losing stamp for reply 











oe 6 es DEVELOPMENT OF THE VOICE,” 
by Joun D'Rere, B.A.—Part L, for forming a Pure 
lrone and correct Intonation, and rendering the Voice 


Flexibte.—In cloth, Three Shillings.—Professors wishing to 
see this work can receive a copy on receipt of Nine Stamps to 
the Composer, 68, Trumpington-street, Cambridge. 

N.B. Used for the Tuition of the ¢ wholr at $ By Cathedral. 


‘AL DWELL’S for DANCING, every Evening, 
fram Eight to Twelve.—Six PRIV ATE LESSONS at 
any hour for One guinea.—Dean-street, Soho. 





IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 
OSEPH GILLOTT, Metallic Pen Maker to 
e the Queen, begs to inform the Commercial World, 


Scholastic Institutions, and the Public generally that, by a 
— application of his unrivalled Machinery for making 

EL PENS, he has introduced a yew serics of his useful 
wns hg which for Exeellence of Temper, Quality, or 
Material, and, above all, Cheapness in Price, must ensure 
universal approbation, and defy competition. 

Each Pen bears the impress of his name as a guarantee of 
quality ; they are put up in boxes, containing one gross each, 
with label outside, and the fac-simile of his signature. 

. the request of numerous persons engaged in tuition, 
J. G. has introduced his Warraytep Scnoot and Pvustic 
Pexs, which are especially adapted to their use, being of 
diffe rent degrees of flexibility, and with fine, medium, and 
broad points, suitable for the various kinds of Writing taught 
in Schools. 

Sold Retail by all Stationers and Booksellers. Merchants 
and Wholesale Dealers can be supplied at the Works, Gra- 
ham-street, Birmingham , at 91, John-street, New York; and 
at 37, Gracechurch-street, London. 


M USICAL DIRECTORY, REGISTER, AND 
4 ALMANACK FOR 1864.—Notices of CONCERTS (es- 
pecially those in the provinces) given since October 31st, 1862, 
should be sent at once to the Editor—at RUDALL, ROSE, 
CARTE & CO., 20, Charing Cross. 


\ USICAL DIRECTORY, REGISTRY, AND 
4 ALMANACK FOR 1864.—Prospectuses of MUSICAI 


SOCIETIES (town and country) old as well as new, should be 
sent at once to the Editor—at RUDALL, ROSE, CARTE 








«& co., 20, Charing Cross, R. 
M steal DIRECTORY, REGISTER, AND 
ALMANACK FOR 1864.—COUNTRY Publishers’ Lists 


of Music published since October 31st, 1862, should be sent in 
not later than the 15th inst., to the Editor—at RUDALL, 
ROSE, c ARTE & CO., 20, Charing ( rOss. 
Bue JER’S MILITARY BAND INSTRU- 
MENTS. Important to Officers of Her Majesty’s Army 
and Navy, and Le — of Bands, G. BUTLER manufactures 
on the premises, Cornets, Saxhorns, circular, vibrating 
Horns, Drums, Flutes, and every requisite for Bands, at half 
the prices charged by other English houses. Cornets, war- 
ranted to stand the strictest test, from £2to £5. A written 
guarantee given with every instrument. Exact estimates for 
Bands of any number; and price lists, with drawings, sent 
post free. Sample instruments sent on approval to any part 
of the kingdom. Manufactory—29, Haymarket, London. 


K NGR AV INGS.—The Cheapest House in 
4 London for Engravings in Maple and Gilt Frames 
Glazed) is 43, 
Garden Market. 

N.B.—A variety of Sporting ones 
address. 








Long Acre, corner of James-street, Covent 


and others.—Copy the 


Just published, price 2s. 6d. 


66 4 NNCHEN VON PHARAU” 
B for the piano by Edouard de Paris. 
London: J. WILLIAMS, 123, Cheapside. 


Just published. § 
J te CATHEDRAL SERVICE IN 
posed by Dr. R. J. Wesley; price 7s. 6d. 
SANCTUS, and CREDO, 2s. 6d. 
tion to MARTIN CAWOOD, Esq., 69, Regent-street, London ; 
NOVELLO & CO., 69, Dean-street, Soho. 


T° COMPOSERS ABOUT TO PUBLISH.— 
J. H. JEWELL, Music Publisher, undertakes the 
PRINTING and PUBLISHING of Every Description ot 
MUSICAL WORK, greatly Under the Usual Charges. Esti- 
mates given.—104, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury, W.C., 
hear the British Museum. 


JICTURE FRAMES, Best and Cheapest in 
London.—Every description of Picture Frames kept on 
stock. The Trade and Country Dealers supplied with every 
description of Mouldings at the lowest prices. Gilt Room Bor- 
dering from a Penny per foot.—At GEO. REES, 57, Drury-lane. 
W.C., and 34, St. Martin’s-lane, Charing-cross. Established 1800, 
Liat of price 3 of Engravi ings and Mouldings for two stampe. 


transcribed 


E., com- 
KYRIE, 
Copies may be had on applica- 








‘ie QUEEN MAB LAMP is the most fairy- 

like and wonderful Household Luminary in the world. 
It is wholly free from any, even the slightest source of 
annoyance, breaks no chimnies, needs no trimming, in fact, 
is in all respects as wonderful as if made by elfin art in the 
ep of a necromancer, and costs in use only onE PENNY 
per week.—Sold at the Depot, No. 11, Oxford-street at 2s, 9d. 
or sent anywhere on receipt of 40 Stamps. 


K ILBURN _—FURNISHED APARTMENTS, 

with or without Board, in the house of a Professional 
Gentleman, about half a mile from Kilburn-gate, and readily 
accessible by rail or omnibus.—Apply at No. 3, Brondesbury- 
terrace, Kilburn, N.W. 


YOLOSSEUM.—Earthquake of Lisbon and 

/ the Grand Views of London by Day and Paris M4 
Night; Musical Gleanings by Mr. George Buckland, wit 
Dissolving Views; Herr Maju, the Great Prestidigitateur ; 
Miss Amy Wilson, Ballad Vocalist ; the Neapolitan instrels : 
Master C. B. Powell, Juvenile Drummer ; Stalactite Caverns ; 
Swiss Cottages, Scenery, and Mountain Torrents. DAILY, 
Twelve to Five, and Sevento Ten. Admission, One Shilling.— 
Acting Manager, Mr. A. NIMMO 

“Such a Marvellous Shilling’s Ww a is not to be found in 
the World.” — Vide Times, 6th Oct., 


VGYPTIAN HALL.—Great and ‘continued 
‘4 success of Mr. J. K. Lonp, F.Z.8., in his lar Enter- 
iainment AT HOME IN THE WILDERNE Every 
= extne #¢ Eight, except Saturday (at Three.—Admission, 1s., 
. Ss., and bs, 


> RATINGS COUGH LOZENGES are daily 
recommended by the Faculty—Testimonials from the most 








eminent of whom may be inspected—as the most safe, 
speedy, and convenient remedy for Cough and all of the 
Lungs, Chest, and Throat. Sold in boxes, S 1 mm & 2s, 9d. 

ds. 6d., and 118, each. T. Keatine, Chem Paul's Ch Church- 


yard, London, Sold retail by all Druggists, "ee 





RAMER’S PIANOFORTE GALLERY offers 
peculiar advantages for the choice of a first-rate Pianoforte. 
There is a _——_ of every description, from the smallest 
pianette to the largest and finest grand, and by all the eminent 
makers of England and the Continent. Nothing but the very best 
instruments are selected from the factories, all that are deficient 
in tone being carefully avoided. Purchasers from Cramer and Co. 
may therefore rely on having placed in their hands whatever!may 
be reasonably expected from a selection made with competent prac- 
tical skill. Cash purchasers will receive the usval discount. 
Every instrument fully guaranteed. Cramer and Co. deliver these 
pianofortes at any railway-station in the kingdom without risk to 
the purchaser, and at a very trifling cost—CRAMER & CO.’S 
Pianoforte Gallery (the largest in Europe), 207 and 209, Regent- 
owen. 


RAND PIANOFORTES. —CRAMER> & CO. 
have now for SALE several of the very finest examples of 
the great English manufacturers. Prices 200, 220, and 240 
guineas, in rosewood and walnut.—Pianoforte Gallery (the largest 
in Europe), 207 and 200, Regent-street. 
I EPAIRING I PIANOFORTES. —CRAMER and 
CO. give great attention to this Department of the Busi- 
ness. ‘The most skilful workmen only are employed. Every care 
is taken to renew defective or worn mechanism. 


\RAMER’S ARTIST’S CONCERTINA, selected 
/) by Ricnarp Biacrove. In purity of tone, “delicacy of 
touch, noiseless rapidity of articulation, lightness, and general 
perfection of mechanism, these Instruments are altogether un- 
rivalled. The vibrators are of tempered steel, and retain their 
perfect tuning in any climate.—Price 12 Guineas, including case. 
J. B. CRAMER & CO., 201, Regent Street. 


ERDIS LAST NEW OPERA, ‘LA FORZA 
DEL DESTINO,” is now ready for Voice and Pianoforte. 
Price 20s. net.—CRAMER & CO., 201, Regent-street. 


OASH :” A Sacred Drama. By E. Siias 
- performed for the first time at the Norwich Festival). 
Price 10s. 6d. net.—CRAMER & CO., 201, Regent-street. 


¢¢ TOASH.”—The following SONGS &c. 
now Foe m for A .y — 























are 


JFFER 
Mle ME 0 “LORD, % 
I DO REMEMBER.” 
THE MARCH OF LEVITES, as a pianoforte due 





DEBAIN’S HARMONIUMS. 





EBAIN’S HARMONIUMS, &c. Sole mm 
J. B. CRAMER & CO., 201, 

List or Prices, &c.—One Stop, polished oak, 
£6 6s. ; five octaves, £9 9s. Three Stops, sdiedean ais 12s. ; 
rosewood, £13 13s. ; walnut, £14 14s. Phive Stops, 
£14; rosewood, £21; walnut, £22. Seven Stops, polished oak, 
£19; rosewood, £21; walnut, £22. Nine be gh = ag Se 
£24; rosewood, £26 10s. ; ‘walnut, £27 10s. 2. mere, 

olished oak, £30 10s. ; rosewood, £33 ; walnut, £34. 

knee action, polished oak, £39 10s Sook aan, £42; 
ut, £44. Fifteen Stops, knee action, polished oak, £42; 
seabwond, £46 10s. ; walnut, £49. Nineteen Stops, knee action. 


polished oak, £58 ; rosewood, £63; walnut, £65 10s. ‘Nine Stops, 
percussion, rosewood, £29 10s. ; "walnut, £31. Thirteen Sto} Stops, 


yercussion, rosewood, £382 10s. ; walnut, £41 108. Seventeen 
Stops, vercussion, knee action, rosew £60 10s. ; walnut, 
£63 wenty- <7 _ percussion, knee action, rosewood, 
£88 108; walnut, 

DEBAIN’S TLARMONICORDE. a_ Com ion of 
Single String (unicorde), and the Harmo at ond 
Stops, Knee Action : rosewood, £68 10s; pale £70 10s. 
Twenty-one Sto Knee Action: rosewood, £04; walhut, £97. 

DEBAIN’S HARMONINO. A 8 ‘Harmonium, 
structed so as to be placed under the meypoase | be ¢ any 
Pianoforte, in front of which it presents a second ke: 
of three octaves. It has Four Stops, viz., “sete, ae, 
forté, tremblant, cy a regulating screw 
£12 12s. ; walnut, £13 13s. 

DEBAIN’S HARMONIUM PEDALIER.—Fitted for any 
instrument. It has 24 octaves of (Cto E 
33 notes), three sets of Vibrators, = base (8 
t. C), contre-basse (16 ft. ay . 
cape Feeder, which’ also oe rod the bn oa t 


one 
on it. Its tone is similar to t the ~ 
pipes of an Organ, and for pom as ts well “sie 
of a high class it is admirably 
it offers for practice the advantacy of pet a Se = —Price in 
oak, 3 ineas ; ro 
STAN Nps M MECANIGUE iT. 4 EBAIN, 
PIANO-MECANIQUE, or MECHAN AL SUBSEITOTE 
for a PIANISTE, producing with tanith execution = 
delicacy the most elaborate and difficult com ions by 
means of small boards reer A — the music to 
layed is arranged.— out Key 
LA. 5 walnut, 65 guineas. With oak” k veodel: 
pe ang 90 —_— ;walnut, 100 


om, 10 guiness = "MECHANICAL SUBSTITUTE for an 
ORGANIST. me FA to any existing Organ, Harmonium, or 
— y omy Ay by chant Grand of small boards ag ) 


ahnple mn eta walnut, 14 14 guiness, 
potas 

Oa, Teun: the ANTIP HONEL, "or PIANO- 

MEGA NIQUE. “From Catalog to 


order, 68. per foot ; for ette sn fe fot Is. per ver foot 
Cases for plancheties, 28. eac 


Sole Agents, J. B. CRAMER & CO., 201, 207, and 209, 
Recent Street, Loxpos. 
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Verse. 


— 
NO! 
A SPANISH ROMANZETTA. 





THE CAVALIER. 
Freshest rose of the fragrant summer, 
Whom I loved long, long ago! 
Art thou woo’d by some gay new comer 
That I may never greet thee, No? 
Never in garden-terrace shady 
Kiss those lips, O sweetest lady— 
Never touch thy white hand, No! 


THE LADY. 


If to meet thee now I linger, 
Thine is the fault and not mine, No! 
News was brought me that time’s stern finger 
Wiped out the love of long ago. 
Other eyes, I am told, will glisten, 
Other ears in the twilight listen 
When thou art coming, and not mine, No! 


THE CAVALIER. 
Rose so fresh, so pure, so fragrant, 
O that to me the fates would show 
Him who told thee—cowardly vagrant : 
Came no truth, from his false lips, No ! 
Never, while we have dwelt asunder, 
Maid have I woo’d the green boughs under, 
Kissed none but thee, my darling, No! 
C, 


THE CADET’S LETTER. 
I. 
Mama has laid her knitting by, 
Worsted and glancing wire ; ? 
And Kate, and Nell, and all the rest, 
Are sitting by the fire. . 
The Piano is untouched to-night, 
Hushed is the ballad gay; 
Oh sweeter aré the silent words 
From him that’s far away ! 
I. 
He writes upon the rustling page, 
(In such a crabbed hand,) 
Of dangers past, of battles won 
In a far distant land. 
They shudder at the dang’rous tale, 
And as they shudder, pray : 
Dear hearts—they can do nothing more, 
He is so far away ! 


Il. 
H. has been fever-struck, he writes, 
(Mama grows very pale)— 
But trusts to be all right again 
By the next English mail. 
If not—-he will come home for health, 
And make a long, long stay ; 
Oh dear the pain that brings again 
Him that is far away ! 
Iv. 
And so the letter rambles on 
From battle-field to ball, 
With ‘give my love’—and ‘kiss for me ’— 
And messages for all. 
Each little word is treasured wp— 
As well indeed it may— 
That letter is the longing heart 
Of him that’s far away ! 








Fiction. 


a 


MR. STRUGGLES’S DRAMATIC SITUATIONS. 
By “TiEspran.” 
(Continued from lust week.) 


CuHAPr#eR IT. 
“The Play's the Thing.’ 
Tue play eventually produced by Bootle and 
myself did not abound in that whirl of incident 
which is the be-all and end-all of the British 
drama in its modern state, and which has built up 
nany a five-act piece, to the gaift of lime-light 


matic civilization, to the maturing of which our 
humble genius was devoted, the mighty efforts of 
Boucicault and Falconer had not yet resulted in 
establishing the dynasty of firework authorship : 
the “Peep o’ Day” was not; the trustful Colleen has 
not meta violent end in the gauzy deep; and the 
London Post Office Directory was yet guiltless of 
the daughter of many “ Pirates of the Savannah.” It 
was still the day dear to Hamlet and Mrs. Haller : 
the day when Bulwer Lytton’s dramatic heroes 
mooned about stars and eyes and angels, as 
Bulwer Lytton’s literary heroes mooned about the 
sublime and the infinite and the pomp of the 
gilded saloon, meaning Belgravian ones, and not 
those attached to American steam-packets. It 
was the day when a virtuous theatrical peasantry 
invariably refused to pay its theatrical rent, and 
where vast sums (always “‘ twice told’’) were flung 
into the face of lordly oppression, which, as in 
real life, was most pertinacious in insisting on the 
rent being paid, and which pursued its abandoned 
career in alternately putting executions into the 
homes of humble virtue, and in going about 
(when it was not quarter-day) trying to seduce 
daughters of indigence into the paths of lordly 
vice. True, the same reprehensible practices are 
still pursued on the stage, but not in the approved 
old fashion. Vicious amativeness is now repre- 
sented by American overseers on Irish renegades, 
and abductions take place over prairies and dismal 
swamps instead of in a coach and four; and the 
virtuous principle comes down a precipice by a 
practicable tree; and everything is sensational 
and nothing constitutional. We sigh for the 
dialogue which used to run something in the 
following manner :— 

Sir Cuarwes: [ tell thee, girl, you escape me | 
not. Beyond the park gates wait a chariot and | 
four spanking grays (they were always “spank. | 
ing,’ and lordly libertinism never inclined to 
any other colour in horseflesh), and my trusty 
menials are sworn to my service. Force me not 
to discard the lover's art for more violent 
entreaties. 

Manet: Unhand me, sir, or I ery for assist- 
ance. 

Sir CHaries: Assistance—pshaw! In this 
secluded spot no eye beholds, or ear hears us. 

Mase: ’Tis false! one eye is on us still, and 
sees the wrong you would foully commit. 

Str CHARLES: (who might know what answer 
his enquiry would evoke.) Where? 

Mase: Tuere! (points to the flies, where three 
gas jets are distinctly perceptible behind the sky- 
borders to the first row of the pit.) 

Srr Cuartes: Tush! Enough of folly. Come. 
Nay then, if entreaties do not serve, force must 
avail. 

[SeizBs HER IN HIS ARMS. SHE SHRIEKS. 
Enter FREDERICK, R. U. F. 
Freperick: Hold, villain! 

Mase: Ah, ’tishe! Oh save me, save me! 
[RUSHES INTO HIS ARMS. TABLEAU. 
And when Frederick turned out the rightful heir, 
and Sir Charles, after being done consecutively 
during three acts, gave up licentiousness as a bad 
job, and apologised to the stalls, a truer satisfac- 
tion beamed throughout the house than is ever 
experienced in these days of murder-photographs, 
and water-caves, and unconscious bigamy of the 
Aurora Floyd school. Why, taking the hearty 
applause which greeted those plays as a criterion, 
you will admit that they were the paliny days of 
the drama. 

But the play produced by Bootle and myself 
was not of this nature either. It had a tendency 
to drag inthe dialogte—had the “ Frozen Buecdneérs 
of Sahara ;” and in the interval, between the 
horrible crimes, which composed 4 a decidedly vague 

i, the language becaniie very feeble, ari it Was 
ificult to get the characters off the stage in 
every scene without a murder. Even then the 
murdered personage was néturally left on, and 
our scenic resources did not permit anything to 
“close in” upon the corpse. Phere was an. 
maiden, I remember, represented by Bootle’s 
sister, who was very much persecuted by a Nabob 
(Nabobs being popularly supposed by to abound 
rugged a 


in Sahara), and who was ¢ carried off 
by the Buccaneers and otherwise ‘ 

ere was also a British Mosstroope ne by 
Bootle in Wellingto purs 


ns Pe spurs—who loved the 
Arab maid, and rescued her roi, ening 

gers, and ult oréed the Nabob (myself), 
who turned ont ef long-lost father as well as 
captain of the neers, to acknow her 
rights. We had @ ng y of four Buc- 


caneers, of Sra age angie tom, ine 


thirteen, whom we 
thoapat of learnt 
their parts. Th i n 





‘nd the loss of plot. At that early stage of 





night of representation, and, being “off” at the 
0. P. wing, distinctly refused to rush “on” ata 
moment when his presence was demanded in a 
striking situation, offering the trivial excuse that 
his bracers were broken. ‘This provoking conduct 
on the boatswain’s part instigated a course of 
action by Bootle and myself, which resulted in the 
audible sound of pummelling at the o.r. wing, and 
the subsequent fall with a loud crash of the o. P. 
wing itself, represented by a clothes-horse, reveal- 
ing the rebellious boatswain in the grasp of 
Bootle receiving condign punishment. I must 
admit that the display of Bootle’s praiseworthy 
efforts was received by the house with warm 
applause, and that my subsequent apology as 
manager, and my assurance that the contretemps 
should not occur again, was hailed with plaudits 
by the largest audience ever assembled in that 
back-parlor, 

There was a gentleman present on that oc- 
casion, an old friend of my mothers, who man- 
aged the business of a small mercantile firm, 
and whose name was Pyber. Mr. Pyber was a 
tall man, of cadaverous aspect, with eyes of that 
particular shape and hue, which have caused some 
eyes, in the language of metaphor, to be likened 
to an ordinary garden fruit when gastronomically 
repared at a high temperature ; and Mr. Pyber’s 
imbs were long, and Mr. Pyber’s neck was Archi- 
medean. Mr. Byber was supposed to be of ee 
tendencies, having once written a prologue with 
erratic feet, for an amateur performance in aid of 
licensedjvictua'lers. He was also known to have 
written a critique on an oratorio for a weekly 
paper, which critique had by some mischance 
(attributed to th) post-office authorilics) never 
appeared in print. Mr. Pyber's literary reputation 
was thus firmly built; and to Mr. Pyber my 
mother appealed for an opinion of her son's 
piesent produc ion,—who, removing his fructi- 
ferous eyes f-om the clothes-horse, which had just 
shut in the career of “The Frozen Diteccneers of 
Sahara,” and fixing them on my mother's face, 
delivered himself oracularly : 

“Tf Samuel Struggles lives,” said Mr. Pyber, 
“and ever gets a piece of his produced upon the 
stage, ma’am, and if that piece of Samuel’s should 
chance to take—we,” said My. Pyber, solemnly, 
“shall hear of Samuel Struggles yet.” 


Cuapter III, 
MANNERS AND CUSTOMS 


In about three years after the preceding events, 
I was installed as junior in the office .of the mer- 
cantile firm, whose affairs Mr. Pyber managed. 
I had a great deal to do with cotton, and a great 
deal to do with corn, and a little to do with cur- 
rants in bond. In earlier and happier years I had 
but little knowledge of the inflictions put upon 
the last-named agreeable article of consumption, 
which in my official life I never knew out of a 
bonded state. I firmly believe that all the cur- 
rants, with which I had to do during an official 
term of some three or four years, remained 
throughout all ages in bond. They never got out 
of bond to my knowledge; they were consigned 
to us in bond; they were re-shipped by us coast- 
wise in bond; they were sold in bond over and 
over again. That they ever became emancipated, 
or saw the fire of kitchens, or were known in 
puddings, I do not believe. They used to accu- 
Hitilate in warehonses, to get the keys of which 
evoked all the force of one’s energies at the 
éustom-house, and there they would get. very dry 
and gritty in ancient barréls, until they leaked 
+ in small quantities, and were surreptitiously 
devoured by warehousemen when unobserved by 
¢ searchers. From my heart I pitied the poor 
frnit, and thought how happier it must have been 
ih the sunny Relds of Corfu, or Cephalonia, or 
Zante. To this day I never eat a plum pudding, 
or its milder subordinate in Sas form, 
without recalling that dreary time of warehouse- 
ing in bond. 
t that time I had few friends, for Bootle had 
zohe to Oxford for the purpose of stud for 
e church—a duty he performed by lying day 
en a sofa, smoking be mildest Latakia, and 
ng the highly theological works of Shake- 
speare—and with my fellow clerks I held little 
intercourse. I remained on pretty good terms 
with one of them, who was of a convivial turn of 
-~* and occasionally got orders for the pit of 
oyal Philhistrionic Theatre, Skipperford. 
knew a member of the stock company, to 
whom in sociable moments he would stand porter, 
from whom he could at times procure orders. 
actor, he knew, did not stand very high in his 
profession ; he called himself an utilit 
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Mr. R. T. Vincent was useful in an un-dramatic few of which I have been (by accident) mixed up in, | some professions. But I will recount an anecdote 
point of view, and was an encyclopedia of thea- I have heard the young rascals—perhaps I was|of him which probably may amuse. I will vouch 


trical legends, and was intimately acquainted, on 
his own showing, with all the stars of the present 
century, and possessed many admirers of the 
pipeclay school, and was a great man in bar- 
parlors. With Mr. R. 'T. Vincent my fellow clerk 
was on intimate terms; their friendship had 
grown in theatrical taverns, and been cemented 


one ???—most manfully, and with a pressure of 
mind that would have reflected great credit on any 
life guardsman, six foot high, when asked ‘“ Who 
| they were?” reply, without the slightest hesitation, 
| or nervousness, that they were “ Royal Admiralty 
| Midshipmen”—and cooly produce their button 
with R. A. M. on it, simply to corroborate the fact. 


with many pots of porter, and with my fellow| But then came the question of what has the “lyre” 
clerk, whose name was Swoppy, I occasionally | in the centre of the button to do with a “ Royal 
chumimed. I bad at this time made my débét in| Admiralty Midshipman?” This cross-examination 
penny literature, first, by appearing in the columns | certainly took them aback, and made them quiver, 
of the Notices to Correspondents, next by ventur- | quaver, and blush a little—a small degree of con- 
ing into verse of a placidly melancholy kind, | sternation was about appearing, when one of the 
replete with gentle pathos, which would overflow students, about eleven or twelve years old, with 
in such lines as— | just a degree of presence of mind more than his 
** T see her in the gilded hall companions—it was not me—boldly advanced, takes 

Where countless splendours shine : hold of one of his own buttons, looks at it with a 

Sut mid a cold world’s haughty thrall, complacent smile, expressive both of wisdom and 


1 know that she is mine.” 


And eventually I rose to the full joys of author- 
hip in short stories of a feeble cast, and re-perused 
my thoughts in the glory of type as set forth in 
“The Peerless Peasant,” by the author of “The 
Priceless Pearl,” “ Pierre the Proud,” “ Poor and 
Pampered,” &c, Now Swoppy was always a sup- 
porter of penny literature ; and when he read my 
effusions in The People’s Friend, he would warmly 
commend my abilities. Gratified vanity naturally 
ripened into friendship, and for Swoppy’s praise I 
exchanged my heart's affection: thus we were 
friends. 

One day, when I had been about three years in 
the office, and gradually grown mildewed under 
the influence of Mr. Pyber and the Customs, I met 
Swoppy proceeding along the line of docks. The 
Customs had been more than usually aggravating 
that day: we had had a consignment of three 
boxes of an unknown substance, described in im- 
possible terms in Italian bills of lading from a 
Meditteranean port, which refused to translate 
themselves by any known English dictionary, and 
could not therefore be entered at the Custom 
House. I had called them succades at a venture, 
and taken out a document called a bill of sight, 
to get the boxes opened, but they were not succades 
at all, nor could the authorities say what they 
were, nor the captain, nor the supercargo; but 
they resembled parboiled pink indiarubber in a 
semi-liquid state. So I amended my bill of sight, 
and the amendment turned out informal, and I 
had to go back to the office, and was metaphori- 
cally sat upon by Mr. Pyber. On my way down 
again to the docks I met Swoppy. Swoppy, listen- 
ing to my wail, offered spmpathy and beer. I was 
heartsick with a callous Custom House, and ac- 
cepted. Swoppy led the way into a palatial temple, 
dedicated to Gin, at whose shrine we encountered 
Mr. R. T. Vincent, who had strolled to the seques- 
tered glade of docks to learn a part, or to meet a 
party, I forget which. Between Mr. R. T. Vincent 
and Swoppy a fraternal embrace ensued, and I was 
introduced as a literary aspirant, and favourably 
received by Mr. R. T. Vincent, who was ’appy to 
meet a gentleman, who was, so to speak, profes- 
sional, And then and there in the sanctity of our 
inner chamber of the temple of Geneva, I made 
an acquaintance that in course of time led me to 
the great entrance wing of that stage, which, on 
the authority of the greatest dramatist, comprises 
all the world. 


(To be continued next week.) 





—- 





DIARY OF A LATE MUSICIAN, 


{We have been favoured with MS. jottings by a late cele- 
brated English musician. These memoranda now appear in 
print for the first time, and we trust will not be unacceptable 
to many of our readers } 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


I was walking in Hanover Square this morning, 
July 16th, 1859, where I met an oddity—it was a 
student of the Royal Academy of Music. The 
Royal Academy of Music is located in Tenterden 
Street, Hanover Square, the uniform of which 
establishment very much resembles that of a mid- 
shipman, viz., blue cloth cap, with a golden band 
(not the only “Golden Band” in the establish- 
ment), blue jacket, with brass buttons, on which 
is impressed a musical lyre, and the initials R. A.M. 
(Royal Academy of Music), blue pantaloons, and 
waistcoat either white or blue, with a small button, 
bearing the same impression as that on the 
jacket, viz., Lyre, and R. A. M, 

Now, in a “ melée”—from which it is impossible 
at all times to exclude public establishments—a 


contempt, flourishes it about as well as he can, then 
| turning to the interrogator, looks cooly in his face, 
| and calmly says, “ ‘Lyre,’ sir, that’s no ‘lyre’ sir; 
| that sir—pointing to the centre of the button— 
| that sir, if I must explain it to you, who in your 
| position ought to know everything—that sir, is the 
fin of a dolphin, which is the ‘ crest’ or ‘arms’ of 
our ‘ body,’ sir. "Tis what Admiral Benbow wore 
on his collar, sir! “Tis what Nelson wore on his 
vest, sir!! "Tis what Captain Cook wore on his 
cap, sir, just above the peak, sir; and ’tis that, 
sir, which I hope we shall all live to wear out, sir ;” 
which lucid explanation being considered perfectly 
satisfactory by the “Jack in office,” the result is 
that the students generally get home safe, and for 
musical lads, sound. But to return to our “oddity” 
in Hanover Square. Now, this young gentleman, 
who was in full uniform, appeared to be not more 
than nine or ten years of age, and, like all pre- 
cocious youths, not tall for that; he was most 
carefully carrying under one arm a violin case, 
nearly as big as himself, and under the other a 
large roll of music, most probably “‘Swindle’s Violin 
Duetts,”’ which were well known, and better practi- 
sed at that national establishment yclept the 
R. A. M. Now, from this youth’s size, and attire, 
and the size of his fiddle case, and its similarity to 
the shape of a “boat,” the contrast between the 
two wasso great that it instantly brought to my 
reflective mind the idea of a “jolly young sailor 
boy, quietly walking home with the ‘ hull” of his 
ship under his arm.” 


LABLACHE. 


Of all the “great artistes” of our day, in every 
sense of the word, either as regards rotundity of 
body, ditto and power of voice, intellect, talent 
and genius as an actor, grandeur, and conception 
of characters—either grave or gay—downright, 
earnest, and good vocalisation, with genuine and 
unaffected fun, combined with much sterling sense 
and depth of vocal organ—give us Lablache ! 

He was an artiste that any country might be 
prouu of, and the “Lazzaroni” may very well turn 
up their nose (which by the bye would be both a 
novelty and improvement to them) and smile at us 
more northern “chanters” for Naples having given 
birth to so excellent, so grand, an en-chanter. To 
add to which, Lablache’s mind was pure, en- 
lightened, and noble; his feelings hospitable, his 
hand generous, and his heart good; by this tri- 
bute we mean nothing to the disparagement of 
other artises, such as Braham, Rubini, Donzelli, 
Mario, Ivanhoff, Tamberlik, Dupres, Sims Reeves, 
Santley, Ronconi, Staudigl, Pischek, Tamburini, 
&c., most of whom we knew, many intimately—to 
whom be all honour due—and who, as sterling 
artistes themselves, we are sure, will agree with 
us in saying, that with Lablache pep the greatest 
basso singer that ever LIVED. 





T. COOKE. 


T. Cooke, known to all as Tom Cooke, the con- 
ductor, the leader, the composer, and the vocalist, 
and all of these, at the jirst theatres, ditto concert 
rooms, ditto festivals, &c., &c., in England, was an 
oddity.” Indeed, I know no clever man but 
who is odd in some way or another. Believe me, 
I do not bring him forward as one of my “oddities” 
out of di Far, very far from that; for, as 
I have said, he was a clever man—and in his pro- 
fession no man more so—and I believe I ma 
safely say, that there is not a musical man in 
London but will agree with me, that Tom Cooke 
was one of the cleverest, most intellectual, enter- 
taining, and learned of his profession. Yet, with- 
all, he was odd; he was also a wit; full of repartee, 
truth, fun, &c.; and, unlike the generality of his 
“calling,” when required, it was found that he 

a vast quantity of “common sense;” 


, which, I need hardly observe, is rather a novelty in 








for its veracity : 

Tom Cooke, amongst his numerous qualifications 
and accomplishments, was a singing master of 
some repute, I might say of great repute; and as 
such, was frequently sought to give his opinion of 
the capabilities, power, talent, &c., of any lady or 
gentleman who thought they could sing, or imagined 
they had a voice—(which is not a singular delusion) 
—and was so constantly annoyed by these sort of 
visitors, who unhesitatingly took up much of his 
time, got his opinion, thanked him, made their bow, 
and retired, that he resolved to put up in his hall the 
following notice :—“ Mr. 'T. Cooke respectfully in- 
forms those ladies and gentlemen who may require 
hisopinion of their musical ability, voice, &c., that his 
terms for such information are one guinea.” Now, 
all who knew T. Cooke, well know that this notice 
was not placed in the hall for the sake of the 
guinea. Certainly not. But it was placed there 
as a sort of “scarecrow,” to frighten away the 
numerous visitors, who used actually to disturb him 
for no good when he was occupied in some im- 
portant musical arrangement, either for the thea- 
tres, the Philarmonic Society, the Glee Clubs, or 
other societies, where all his energy, intellect, and 
talent were required. Now, there were a Mr. Mud- 
docks (nom de guerre), and Popkins (nom de bataille), 
who were exceedingly jealous of each other’s sing- 
ing; so jealous were they, that many of their 
musical réunions used to end in very un-musical, 
dis-unions ; they were always quarrelling with each 
other; always impertinent with each other ; and if 
they dared, would undoubtedly knock each other 
down. Every Monday and Thursday evening, on 
which nights their “Choral Club” met. Such con- 
duct, of course, could not escape being noticed by 
the other “‘ members,”’ who where most anxious to 
reconcile them, but all attempts were ineffectual. 
However, one night, when their mu rage was 
at its highest, one of the Directors came forward, 
and said, “Really, gentleman, this disturbance 
cannot be allowed. Pray, be quiet; do not set 
such an example,” “But, sir,” replied Muddocks, 
“this gentleman,” (pointing to Popkins) “says he 
can sing better than me, why (tapping his bosom), 
the idea is preposterous. He has no voice; ’tis 
like a mustard spoon rubbed against a worsted 
stocking. He can’t sing a note.” ‘Pooh, pooh, 
pooh!” chimed in Popkins, with a lisp and most 
surprising sang froid, “ Now, what do you know 
about it, when the moment you open your 
mouth you put your foot in it? You a singer; 
why, the idea is ridiculous—nonsensical—im- 
mensely impertinent.” Muddocks, who could not 
restrain his wounded feelings, burst forth,—“I bet 
you ten pounds, sir, that I am the better singer of 
the two, and Tom Cooke shall decide.” “Done, 
sir,” calmly replied Popkins, “I bet you ten 
pounds; and by this means let us put a stop to 
this confounded bickering.” With that, they 
jumped out of the room; jum into different 
cabs; arrived at 92, Great Portland Street, 
Cooke’s residence, they knocked at the door, then 
jumped into the hall, and to their horror saw the 
notice referred to. But they had gone too far to 
recede; so they sent in their cards,; were intro- 
duced to Mr. Cooke; explained their business ; 
agreed to the guinea; paid it; when Mr. T. Cooke 
sat down to the piano to give his opinion of the 
merits of these two “musical maniacs.””’ Muddocks, 
the basso, who had more of the Oh! than the bass, 
in his voice, was the first to be tried. With the 
dignity and grandeur of a John Kemble, he ap- 
proached the instrument, and gracefully placing 
on the piano the song of “The Sea,” he opened 
his mouth, and began howling and bawling it out 
in the key of A flat, awfully out of tune, no time, 
and hardly a musical phrase right; whilst Mr. 
Cooke, who, with much difficulty, stifled his 
feelings, soon seeing, or hearing, what sort of a 
singer Muddocks was, tranquilly went on with the 
accompaniment placed before him, which was in C. 
At length they came to the conclusion ; Muddocks, 
the moment his song was over, was presuwptuously 
anxious for Mr. Cooke’s opinion. He was evidently 
much pleased with his performance. But Cooke 
reminded him that the other gentleman must be 
heard before he could form a comparison; when 
up starts Popkins with a smile, a lisp, a smirk, 
and great pry ery and quietly placed on the 
piano the old English ballad of « Early one Morn- 

.’ Now, Popkins had a sort of counter-tenor 
voice, but certainly more of the “counter” than 
the tenor. so that from his style of singing “Early 
one Morning,” it might have been “ Early one 
afternuon,” or evening, or night; but at the con- 
clusion ie had this advantage, he instinctively 
felt he was not quite so bad as his vocal adversary, 
Mudde iss. After the examination had been 


assed »you may be sure they were naturally anxious 
Cooke was placed in 


or Mr. Cooke’s opinion, 
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yather a delicate position; to give his eandid 
opinion was certainly not a pleasant thing ; es- 
pecially on this occasion. However, they drove him 
toit; they would have it ; they insisted ; and after 
much hesitation, Mr, Cooke’s opinion was as 
follows—“ Mr. Muddocks, after mature consider- 
ation, and as you insist in having my opinion with 
regard to your singing, my candid opinion is, that 
you, sir, can’t sing at all! and as to my opinion of 
your singing, Mr. Popkins, why, I can only say, 
you are the worst singer I ever heard!” And so 
ended rather an amusing scene between these two 
amateurs and T. Cooke. But let me add that Mr. 
Popkins, the worst singer Cooke ever heard, got the 
wager of ten pounds, as he undoubtedly was a 
better singer than Muddocks, who could'nt sing at 
all. Tom Cooke got a good laugh and two guineas! 











- 
Oueries, 
—_—~— 

[We have been asked by Contributors to allow an Open Column 
for Notes and Queries in matters Musical and Dramatic. We 
have much pleasure in acceding to the request, and hope to 
have many Contributors to this department of The Orchestra.} 


Camacno’s Weppine.—In answer to “ Felix,” 
I have to inform him that the music of “‘ Camacho’s 
Wedding,” composed by Mendelssohn, may be pro- 
cured at Ewer & Co.’s, Regent Street, who possess 
a German edition of it. 
J. ARNOLD. 





Exact Piayine.—We have received the fol- 
lowing communication on the subject from Tor. 
quay:—The letter of “A Young Pianist,” in 
your number of Oct. 3rd, although betraying a 
strong tint of the emerald, deserves the attention 
of musicians. It is well-known that the members 
of our profession are not altogether free from 
jealousy, envy, malice, &c., &e. They are far too 
frequently unable to see that a “ brother chip” has 
a particle of talent, or that he plays with an atom 
of expression, or that he is anything but a hum- 
bug; each one, of course, considering himself 
better than anyone else. The result of this state 
of things is shown in the absurdly exaggerated 
way of playing with expression, which, of late 
years, has almost got to be a fashion among 
pianists. Every poor devil who has to play a 
solo stands in mortal fear of being condemned as 
having no expression, and consequently he feels 
bound to twist, wriggle, smash, and do all manner 
of contortions to keep up or gain a character for 
expression. I have seen a pianist pitch the second 
finger of his right hand elegantly upon a key, 
cock up his eye like a dying duck, &c., smash his 
left down upon the bass, rush up to the top of the 
keyboard with both hands, lose his balance and 
come to grief in a most undignified manner. The 
pitching his finger on the key was, of course, 
intended to produce a graceful sound, the cocking 
up his eye was expression, the rushing up the 
keyboard exhibited his marvellous execution, com- 
bined with fire and energy, while the remainder 
of the perfolmance, although not intended, was 
really effective. ‘A Young Pianist,’ however, is 
wrong in believing that even Beethoven, Mozart, 
&e. “were quite capable of writing whatever they 
desired.” There is nothing in our musical notation 
that can make a machine of a musician. The 
rall., the accell., the cres., the dim., the accents, &c. 
&e., are merely to guide the player to the per- 
ception of the composer’s meaning, and as these 
are the only marks by which the author can help 
the player, “A Young Pianist,’ should do more 
than attend like a good little boy, to what he sees 
before him. While listening to a pianist of repu- 
tation he should be guided in his opinion by the 


Wales, we believe. 


stone’s Christmas burlesque. 


a predictions concerning Mr. Wallace's “ Love's 
C@olwn, Triumph,” we trust they will be realised with 
greater success in the case of the new opera. 

- ——_o— - 

PROFESSIONAL NEWS. The stay in Paris of our accomplished and ele 
gant countryman Charles Mathews is drawing to 
a close, the present week, we believe, terminating 
his leave of absence. A piece in which “4 is — 

: F . ear, called “A Bullin a China Shop,” will, in a 

Mr. William Brough will furnish Mr. Buck- reebability, suveehe the Bae pees SM i 
Leicester Buckingham. This comedy contains a 
part expressly for Mr. Mathews. A most interest- 
ing revival is contemplated by the HayMarker 
management forthis great comedian, viz., Planché’s 
extravaganza of “ The Golden Fleece,” produced here 
some years ago. 





My. Brinley Richards has arrived in town—from 








Mr. Francesco Berger has returned to town for 
the winter season. 





Signor Burdini has returned to town and re- 
sumed his professional avocations. Mr. Harrild 
Thomas has also returned to town. 





From the second volume of Mendelssohn's 
letters, just published, we extract the following 
little bit of criticism, which may be of some use 
even now. The master, writing from Berlin, to 
Moscheles, under date 1833, says :—‘* Do you think 
I did not hear Miss B. because she is not handsome, 
or because she wears large sleeves? This is not the 
reason, although there are certain faces which 
can by no means belong to artists, and which im- 
mediately give me so much coldness and ice, that 
Iam almost freezing merely by looking at them. 
At the Crystal Palace concert on Saturday last, | But why should I hear these or those variations by 
the band was unavoidably placed behind the| Herz for the thirtieth time? I like this less than 
proscenium erected to exhibit the Ghost tableaux, | yone-dancers and gymnasts. With these there is 
and so isolated from the audience, that the musi-| 4 }arbarous charm in the fear that they might 
cal arrangements were very much interfered with. possibly break their necks, and yet not do it, but 


the piano-jumpers do not even endanger their 
lives, but only our ears—and this is not my taste. 
If I only would not hear the public wanted such 
things ; I belong to the public, and demand just 
the contrary. And then she played in the theatre 
between two pieces—this again I cannot bear. 
First, the curtain rises and 1 see all India, and 
the Paria, and palm-trees and all kinds of plants, 
and blood and murder, and must cry very much ; 
then again the curtain rises and I see Miss B— 
with a piano-forte and a concerto in all kinds of 
Minor key, and must applaud very much, and at 
last comes “ An hour on the Potsdam Road,” and 
then I shall laugh. No, this will never do, and 
librettist of Balfe’s “Puritan’s Daughter” and) these are my reasons why I do not deserve your 
“ Armourer of Nantes,” appears at the STRAND as| scolding. I stayed home because I amuse myself 
author of a new and most successful farce, entitled | better in my room, or with my family, or in the 
“ Where's your Wife?” garden, which this year is beautiful, If you will 
not believe this, you had better come and look at 
it ; to this I must always return.” 





Miss Lindley, an intelligent and ladylike young 
actress of the HayMARKET company, has been 
playing at Ryde during the vacation with great 
success. 
M. Adolph Schloesser has been decorated with 
the insignia of Chevalier de V Ordre Jésus Christ for 
his new trio for pianoforte, violin, and violincello, 
dedicated to His Majesty the King of Portugal. 














The placard “Bel Demonio,”’ observed about Lon- 
don the last few days, heralds a new drama, to be 
produced by Mr. Fechter at the Lyceum. It will 
be founded on a new romance by Paul Feval. The 
season will probably commence on October 24th. 





The report circulated, that Mr. Walter Mont- 
gomery, late of the Princrss’s THEATRE, was in 
treaty for the Sr. Jamzs’s, is incorrect, that 
gentleman having relinquished his managerial 
functions. 


The name of J. V. Bridgeman, the talented 


nation of their present engagement, make a pro- 
fessional tour in the West of England. Their| We have received the following communication 
first performances will most likely be given at|from “a London Lessee,” complaining of an al- 
Plymouth. leged breach of professional etiquette :—“ Your 
readers are no doubt very well aware that Mr. J. 
Mr. Sothern will, on his return to the London | Russell has lately brought Herrmann, the German 
stage, follow the illustrious Corsican Brothers’ | conjuror, before an English audience, at the Roya 
example, and play his own relation, “Tham.” Mr. | Princess’s THEaTRE. This engagement, I believe, 
Tom Taylor has been commissioned to write the | is a heavy one for any manager to bear, and any- 
piece which will introduce this long-expected in- | one who, like myself, has been concerned in simi- 
dividual. lar ventures, will readily believe that success in a 
great measwre depends on the way in which the 
We believe, and sincerely hope, we may con-| entertainment—or whatever it is—is brought 
gratulate Mr. Alfred Mellon on having realised a| before the public. In Herrmann’s case the usual 
large sum by his concerts at Covent GarDEN—a| means of advertising by posters was adopted, and 
piece of reported good fortune which, if true, could| London speedily became aware, through the 
not have fallen upon a more deserving member of | agency of a striking bill—blue on a white ground 
the musical profession. —of the advent of Herrmann, the Prestidigitateur. 
A day or two after their publication, however, on 
It seems becoming gradually apparent to the | the dead walls and hoardings of the metropolis, 
English musical public that Titiens has not made | and just as the public was beginning to take in 
the sensation anticipated in the French capital. If| the fact that there was a conjuror yclept Herr- 
the Parisians are supplied with greater artistes | mann, and that he was to open at the Princess's 
than Mademoiselle Titiens, we in this land of f on a certain date, at the usual prices of admission 
and suicides can only envy them, though at the|to that theatre, the intelligent public aforesaid 
same time we crave permission to doubt the fact. | was sore amazed that somebody with a name very 

. like Herrmann’s, also a Prestidigitateur, was per- 
Mr. David Fisher made a most successful first | forming for one shilling at the Colosseum. Any 
appearance in Brighton last week in his enter- | of the public who had curiosity enough, or patience 
tainment of “ Facts and Fancies.” The Brighton | enough, to compare the two posters, would find 

















effect produced, and not by the liberties which an | press is loud in its praise. He returns there in| that the one name was “HERRMANN” and the 


experienced, intelligent, and hard studying mu- 
sician may consider right to take in order to give 


the proper interpretation to a composition. As 


December, and makes a second visit to Southsea; | other “HERR-MAJU ;” but the general public, | 
also, at the same time, Mr. Fisher visits Harrow- | can tell your readers, doesn’t stop to make such 





te and Manchester, en route for Scotland. minute comparisons, more especially when the tw 
regards the use of the loud pedal, about which a i bills ha: . 


“A Young Pianist” wishes to learn something, I 


will inform him, as he intends some day to per- | Vieuxtem 
form in public, that the foot should work, uncon- | where. e have extracted in our local columns a 
sciously, with the mind. I asked Thalberg one 


bpd to be as alike as the Dromios 
Mr. Russell’s party—Mdlle. Carlotta Patti, phesus and Syracuse. The size was the same, 

, &e., are doing great business every- | the colours (blue on white) the same, the type 
employed the same, the designation and arrango- 
notice of the appearance of these artists at | ment the same, and in fact the Colosseum bill was 


day if he thought of the pedal while playing :— | Brighton—Ez uno disce omnes—at Hastings, Peter-| what I consider an unwarrantable attempt to 
his answer was—“I could not play a bar without it, | borough, Manchester, and Liv l, their re-| make use of Mr. Russell’s advertising to the ad- 
but I never use it that I am aware of.” The juvenile | ception has been equally enthusiastic and the | vantage of the Colosseum. That confusion has, to 


Pianist also wishes to know if, “ supposing I should | entire house well let. 
be encored, is it expected that I repeat the same piece, 


some extent, been created in consequence I know 
for a fact, and I do think that such conduct is un- 


or must I perform a solo of my own composition?” | “Great e ations” are already formed of essional and ungenerous. About the merits 
Why, my bo-0-0-0-0-oy, as Paul Bedford, Esq., very | Vincent W: ’s forthcoming opera, “ The Desert Pr the Colosseum conjuror I know and care 


La rp Prt play your own composition, | Flower.” It is spoken of insome musical circles as | nothing; all I wish to vindicate is the right of a 


ide fm bare save you the horrid nuisance | superior to any of the ees Ls uctions | manager to reap the fruits of honourable enter- 


Remem.- | prise, without any undue advantage being taken 
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tenia his most one, 


bering the non- ent of similarly confident | of his speculation by others. 
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‘The licensing magistrates, at the Middlesex Ses- 
sions on Thursday, displayed more liberality of 
judgment than was anticipated in reviewing and 
granting certificates for music and dancing-rooms. 
The Chairman stipulated very properly that when 
licenses were granted for public amusement, no 
dangerous exhibition—such as tight-rope dancing 
more than 15 feet from the ground—should be 
permitted. The following licenses were then 
granted: Exerer Hau.; St. Marrin’s HAtt, 
Lona Acri Wooprn’s Potyerapnic HALL; 
Roya ALHAMBRA (renewed); Hanover SQuaRE 
Room Pimiico Rooms (renewed); RoyvaLt GAL- 
Lexy or IL LusTRaTIONS (renewed). In the case 
of the Lonpon Pavition there was a slight show 
of opposition, which, however, disappeared, and the 
license was renewed. ‘The following licenses were 
then renewed: Sr. James's Haun, Piccadilly; 
ArnaytL, Rooms, Wimdmill Street, Haymarket ; 
CaALDWELL's AssemBLY Rooms, Soho; MippLesex 
Music Hatt; Weston’s Music Haun, Holborn; 
Navrionat AssemBriy Room, High Holborn ; Roya. 
CoLosseum, Regent's Park; Jack Straw’'s CasTie, 
Hampstead; Cosmerurca, Edgware-road; OxrorD 
Music Hau, Oxford-street; Lorp’s CrickreT 
GrounpD; Princnss’s Concert Room, Oxford-street; 
Bayswarer Arnenaum; Str Hoan Myppre.ron 
Tavern, New River Head; Istrnaron PuHIt- 
HARMONIC HALL; Istian@ton LITERARY AND SCIEN- 
riric lyerirurion; AaricuLTuRAL Hate, Islington. 
Hiaupury Barn was also re-lice sed, the vro- 
prietor, Mr. Giovanelli, underteking that thee 
should be good hours kept, and that he had alto 
gether done away with Sundry opening. The 
Siuice Housr, Hornsey, and the Vicrorta Han 
Shoreditch, were licensed with a caution from the 
Bench. The New Easrern AtHamBRA, Shor:- 
ditch—which was described by an Inspector of 
Police as a disorderly penny-gatl, was ref ised; 
and a biue ic license was renewed in the case of the 
Kacie Tavern, City-road. 
portant busine 


After some unim- 
s, the Court adjourned. 


'louching our remarks last week on a National 


English Opera, * Robin Hood” writes us as follows : 


Your readers will be pleased to find you advo- | 


cating the cause of English Opera. After all said 
and done by the Pyne and Harrison administra- 
tion, English Opera is not in a position to hold its 
head very high. It very properly does not hold 
its head very high. ‘There is not a long list of 
first-rate singers in the company for the ensuing 
eason, and it very wisely say 
The Royal Bnglish Opera at Covent Garden is not 
open for the glorification of national composers 
and singers in general, but for the especial glorifi- 
cation of its and for the filling of their 
pockets with filthy lucre. And who blames Miss 
L. Pyne and Mr. W. Harrison? What two Enge- 
lish artistes are there who, similarly placed, would 
not have proceeded in a similar manner? And 
who will deny, their devotion to self notwithstand- 
ing, that Miss Louisa Pyne and Mr. William 
Harrison have done a great deal for the cause of 
Knglish Opera? At the very least, the lessons 
they have taught as pioneers will be invaluable to 
any succeeding administration. It is rather to be 
regretted that the English Opera Association does 
not propose to take a higher position for the 
accomplishment of its objects than a six months’ 
season in the dullest portion of the London year 
can give it. There can be no doubt that well- 
appointed English operatic performances would be 
welcome, and well supported all the year round. 
[t is useless now to speculate upon what may be 
done twelve months’ hence by an English Opera 
Company. No doubt all of the faults which have 
tistinguished the Pyne and Harrison administra- 
jion will be avoided, whilst its virtues will be 
imitated by the directors of the English Opera 
Association. But the question is, whether any 


munagers, 


company commencing business in October, 1864, | 
may have the same chance of presenting English | 


opera ina very favourable light that might have 
offered when the Pyne and Harrison season termi- 
nates at Easter next. ‘There are certainly many 
English singers of promise who have not yet made 
their bows on the English stage; but there is but 
one Sims Reeves and one Bantley; and if Mr. 
Mapleson should give English opera next winter 
at Her Majesty's, as well as this, the talent avail- 
able will be divided between two theatres instead 
of being concentrated in one. That there should 
be another twelve months’ delay in commencing 
its operations, all things considered, is to be re- 
gretted by the well-wishers of the English Opera 
Association. However, as the establishment of a 
national opera, which shall be a eredit to the 
country, is the avowed mission of the English 
Opera Association; and as its objects are sup- 


nothing about it. | 





a season at Covent Garden, which is devoted six 


months of the year to Italian opera, will be looked 
upon as merely preliminary to a more important 
start at Drury-lane, or some other theatre, which 
can be devoted entirely and exclusively to a 
National Opera. 


THE THEATRES, &e. 


The “ Illustrations from the Poets and Humorists,” 
by Mrs. Dauncey Maskell, at the Barnsspury 
Literary Instrirure, Islington, last Friday, were 
highly successful. The history of ‘“ Miss Kilman- 
sejg,”’ by Hood, and Barham’s “ Sir Rupert the 
Fearless,’ were rendered with much humour and 
pathos. ‘Tennyson’s ‘‘ Moated Grange” and “ Lady 
Clara Vere de Vere,” and Campbell's “ Hallowed 
Ground,” were also amongst the selections. Mrs. 
Dauncey Maskell brings to her vocation all the 
elements of a good dramatic reader, is the owner 
of a very expressive face, and has a finely-modu- 
lated voice. 

On Saturday, October 3rd, the artistes of Mr. J. 

Russell’s party appeared at the Crystal Palace 
Concert previous to their departure for the pro- 
vinces. The troupe consists of Mdlle. Carlotta 
Patti, Madame Fanny Huddart, Herr Reichardt, 
Signor Ferranti, M. Ascher, and M. Vieuxtemps. 
Mr. Russell will, we hope, meet with every success 
he can anticipate. Mdlle. Patti sang Mozart's 
“Gli angui @ inferno,” Ascher’s “ Danza di Gioja,” 
and the “ Echo Song.” The latter being encored, 
she substituted ‘Comin’ thro’ the Rye,” with or 
without the confidential wink at the audience she 
| indulged in at Mr. Mellon’s Concerts, we cannot 
say. Madame Huddart gave Wallace’s “ Bell- 
ringer ;” but that song is associated with Mr. 
Santley and a bass voice. Signor Ferranti came 
before the Crystal Palace frequenters for the first 
|time. He sang the immortal Largo al factotum, 
{and a Tarantelle by Rossini, with an immense 
|amount of spirit. Herr Reichardt gave “ Thou art 
so near, and yet so far,” in his usual impassioned 
manner. M. Vieuxtemps was the violinist. This 
great artist has a habit of composing inter- 
minable solos for himself, which, we hope, the 
provincials will appreciate. M. Ascher’s execution 
of his own Galop was marked by a dash and bril- 
liancy very rarely equalled. The concert was 
further completed by the overtures, Men of Prome- 
| theus, and Figaro. 





Tose admirers of Burlesque, who prefer origin- 
ality of thought and neatness of language toa 
mere jingle of rhymes produced by a laboured 
play upon words, cannot do better than see Mr. 
Jurnard’s “ Ivion,” at Mrs. Charles Selby’s semi- 
nary for yourg ladies of histrionic tendencies in 
Dean street, Soho,—yclept the Rovarty THEATRE. 
Mr. Burnard has produced a burlesque, full of 
spirited dialogue, and altogether characterized by 
a superior tone of writing to that frequently 
adopted in the present day. It is true, a classical 
subject can no longer be burlesqued with the 
scrupulous refinement of a Planché, as the fun in 
a piece of this class must not only be uproarious, 
bunt the current slang of the day must to some 
extent have its place. Mr. Burnard has fulfilled 
the latter requirement with a tact divesting his 
extravaganza of anything like obtrusive vul- 
garity. Another condition which appears to be 
growing more absolute, is the dance at the end 
of every scene. An author is cruelly fettered by 
the considerations we have suggested, and if he 
ministers to the public taste rather in excess, the 
blame lies more with his patrons than himself. 
In the case of “ Ivion,” the action is doubtless 
retarded by a superabundance of singing and 
dancing, but that the audience approve of these 
lengthened interruptions to the dialogue is 
certified by their vociferous encores. The treat- 
ment of the subject is simple, merely des- 
cribing the mythological adyentures of the 
Thessalian king. The prologue exhibits Ivion 
(Miss Jenny Willmore), in personal danger from a 
revolt led by his queen, Dia (Mrs. Charles Selby), 
in revenge for her father’s murder. Irion calls 
upon Jupiter (Miss Harriet Pelham) for help, who 
carries him to the upper regions, where his pro- 
pensities soon render him unpopular. He 
makes love te Vents (Miss Ada Cavendish), thereb 
| infleming ime jaslong i Saat z. oe an 
| disgusting the stately Minerva r. FP. Bogers). 
| Ho. afterwards elopes with Juno (Miss Bites 
| Elliston), for which Jupiter condemns him te 
|reyolve for ever, tied to Apello’s chariot wheel. 
In elegantly written lines, the erring “man at 


‘the wheel” makes his peace with the immoptal |) 


gods, and begs the fayour of the more importan' 


ported by a highly influential board of directors, |with unfagging spirit ty Mis Seany 
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Miss Marie Langford, as Cupid, exhibited an 
amount of capability in strong contrast with some 
of the ladies surrounding her. Though Mrs. 
Selby’s mature stage experience was but slightly 
exercised, it came with uncommon force among 
the efforts of her new company. This lady per- 
sonated Melpomene, apparently for the sole purpose 
of speaking a few powerfullines against female- 
Blondin exhibitions, which she gave with a pathos 
rarely excelled. Mr. F. Rogers’s quaint perform- 
ance of the spectacled spinster Minerva, was 
thoroughly appreciated by the audience. The 
extravaganza is well appointed; the ballet, under 
Miss Rosina Wright, charming; and good use is 
made of the available stage-room in securing 
effect for the principal scenes, which are admirably 
painted by Messrs. Cuthbert and Dayes. 

Miss Bateman, a few years since one of the 
clever “ Bateman children,” appeared at the New 
Apetrni THEATRE on Thursday last week, as 
Leah, in a five act play of that name, founded 
upon aGerman original, afterwards translated into, 
Italian for Madame Ristori. It is well chosen for 
the display of Miss Bateman’s ability, the part of 
the heroine abounding in powerful situations, and 
increasing interest till the final scene. To insure 
that success the play merits from the care bestowed 
upon its production, compression is needed—in 
fact, it might have been presented in three toler- 
ably long acts instead of five short ones. The 
first portion of the drama is somewhat wordy, and 
though Miss Bateman’s energetic acting brings 
the whole to an effective close, the exciting effect 
of the incidents in the two last acts, suffers con- 
siderably by delay. The greatest interest of course 
centres in the female character, Leah, but that 
interest condensed, would lose nothing of its pro- 
minence. The subject of the play is the perse- 
cution of the Jews by Christians in the Austrian 
province of Styria, as recently as the early part of 
this century. Four Hebrew wanderers, of whom 
Leah is one, are journeying to Bohemia, and taking 
shelter in a mountain hut near the Christian 
village where lives Rudolf, a young farmer (Mr. 
Billington), and his father Lorrenz (Mr. Stuart), 
magistrate of the community. Rudolf, from a 
child, was half betrothed to Madelena (Miss H. 
Simms), but he loves the beautiful Jewess, and 
meets her at night in the mountain glade where 
the hunted Israelites are concealed. Bertol/, the 
schoolmaster, an apostate Jew, but a seemingly 
zealous Christian, is the most brutal oppressor of 
the outcasts, and to escape recognition or discovery 
of his former faith, hounds on the villagers to 
drive the Jews from the neighbourhood. Rudolf 
is taxed with his passion for “the accursed Jewish 
woman,” who has promised to desert her people 
and follow her Christian love through the world. 
The young man refusing to renounce her,—the 
collective wisdom of his father and the village 
Hermann (Mr. Phillips), aided by the craft of 
Bertolf suggest an alternative which the young 
lover, full of faith in the beautiful Jewess, joyfully 
accepts. Bertolf is commissioned to offer Leah a 
heavy sum, with protection across the frontier, if 
she will give up her love and leave the province. 
The schoolmaster and the villagers come to the 
hut,—the money is accepted by the poor Jewish 
woman Sarah (Mrs. Billington), in Leah’s absence, 
and Abram, the blind old Jew (Mr. C. J. Smith), 
recognizing the voice of the apostate Nathan, is 
strangled by him, on refusing to keep the secret. 
Bertolf, now safe from discovery, takes back the 
false news to Rudolf, and Leah, unconscious of her 
danger, comes to the farm ready to fly with her 
lover to the “promised land.” In this scene, 
Rudolf drives her from his father's door, acenses 
her of — the money, and refuses to 
believe her denial. The broken-hearted Leah 
again reaches the village when the bells are . 
ing for the wedding of Rudolf and Madelena. e 
y nie the anes sees her lover receiving 
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depicting strong passion. Inthe more level range 
of the character her intonation bordered upon 
monotony, giving an idea that the actress was 
reserving her energy for the despair and frenzy of 
the last act. There is great intention manifest in 
the young lady’s performance, the picturesque 
situations of the part being realized with much 
earnestness; and, as the play progressed, Miss 
Bateman discarded the somewhat artificial manner 
to which we have alluded. Her power of delineat- 
ing extremes of feeling, was shewn in the cold, 
resolute intensity of revenge with which she curses 
Rudolf in the churchyard, and her womanly ten- 
derness over his child. Her look of passionate 
fondness when she listens to his regrets and 
anxieties, was a simple “touch of nature,” infi- 
nitely affecting. The members of the company 
acquitted themselves well, particularly Messrs. 
Stuart and Billington. Mr. Arthur Stirling made 
his débét, and played the apostate Jew with melo- 
dramatic ardour. Mr. A. Wood as Ludwig, repre- 
sented the sole comic interest, and in his solitary 
joke “What's the use of a doctor,” showed a pro- 
found veneration for the mannerisms of the late 
Mr. Harley. The play is put upon the stage with 
great care, and the scenery by the artists of the 
theatre, very good. It is further enriched by Mr. 
W. Callcott’s tableaus of the Styrian valley by 
night and day, the former being unusually fine. 
The music is composed by Mr. Robert Stoepel. 
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———+>—— 
FRANCE. 


We have received French musical files to Sun- 
day last. 

The Bouffes Parisiens will not open before 
December, on account of building alterations. 

Mdme. Penco has returned to Paris from Italy, 
after a two months visit to her relatives. 

Sivori, the violinist, has arrived in Paris from 
Italy. He goes to Sweden in November. 

At Cadiz Mdme. Borghi-Mamo has been seren- 
aded by the orchestra, and presented with a mag- 
nificent tiara and bracelet. 

Mdme. Penco, it is rumoured, is likely to take 
an engagement at the Victor Emmanuel Theatre 
at Turin, at eighty pounds a night. 

Offenbach is at present engaged in setting a 
version of “ Don Juan,” the libretto being from 
the pens of MM. Gremieux and Gille. 
~—Mile. Rouget de Lisle, the well-known pianiste, 
has been appointed to supply Mme. Lemarchand’s 
place at the Conservatoire. 

MM. Léon Gastinel and Lefébure Wely have 
received gold medals and a flattering letter from 
the emperor, for their Cantate, performed at the 
opera on the 15th August last. 


Foreign. 





M. Ricquier Delaunay, the well-known tenor of 
the Opéra Comique, has made a successful débit | 
at Strasbourg in Victor Mass¢’s “Noces de 
Jeanette.” 

We are likely to hear of another young girl 
violinist, of the Bertha Brousil school. Her name 
is Mdlle. Castellan—a pupil of Alard—and our 
contemperaries describe her playing as equal, 
correct, and artistic. She has been playing at 
Spa, and in the French provinces. 

MM. Montaubry and Ste. Foy have reappeared 
at the Opéra Comique, in “ Lalla Roukh,” and “ Le 
Tableau parlant,’ and their reception promises 
well for the success of the season. The other 
pieces running there at present are “ Les Amowrs 
du Diable,” and “Le Songe d'une nuit @ été.” 

“Les Vépres Siciliennes,” the representations 
of which opera had been stopped by the 
retirement of Bonnertée, have been resumed with 
M. Caron as le Duc de Monfort. Malle. Sax has 
made a sensation in “ Héléne,’” and our French 
contemporaries talk confidently of Caron as “wun 
artiste d’avenir.” 

The season at the Italien commences with 
“ Traviata,’—the magnificent preparations for 
which en scéne have retarded the opening night. 
In the cast will be Mdme. de Lagrange, Nicolini 
(tenor) and Giraldon (baritone). M. Bagier has 
Just engaged Mdme. Julienne Dejean for a series 
of thirty representations, which she will give 
alternately at Paris and Madrid. 

Le Ménestrel gives the following list of artistes 
not yet included in any company :—Soprani, Mmes. 
Penco, Marie Battu, Leontina Fonti, Sarolta de 
Bujanovics, Murio Celli, Schenardi Sterbini, and 
Tagliafico ; Contralti, Mmes. Alboni and Guise 


fina Lemaire 5 Tenori, MM. Orlandi, Morelli-Ponti, 
Murio, Sterbini, and Valsovani; Bassi, MM. Tag- 
liafico, and Marchetti. Naudin, (tenore) will be 

after this month, which will end his 
Tepresentations at Prague and Berlin. 


{the musical festival at Munich, whence he will 


p-|The great and incomparable W; 


GERMANY. 

Mme. Csillagh has just arrived at Vienna. 

Pauline Lucca is to appear shortly at Berlin in 
Nicolai’s opera, “The Merry Wives of Windsor.” 

“La Réole,” a new opera of Gustave Schmidt, 
has been performed at Leipzig and met with great 
success. 

Mme. Therese Marschner, widow of the com- 
poser, Henry Marschner, has been appointed pro- 
fessor of singing at the Conservatorium of Vienna. 

A very interesting historical concert was given 
recently at Cologne by a Herr Marchesi, who pre- 
sented the audience with compositions so far back 
as 1590, from Caccini, till 1730—Handel’s epoch. 

Gliick’s “ Iphigeina in Avlis”’ has recently been 
produced at Carlsruhe, and has for its chief in- 
terpreters Mme. Borri-Bartel, Mr. Hauser, and 
Mr. Beander. 

The much-admired tenor, Neri-Baraldi, has just 
married Mdlle. Antoinetta Fricci. They have 
both started for Moscow, where an engagement 
called them. 

Mdile. Adelina Patti produced great effect at 
Hamburg in Meyerbeer’s “ Dinorah.” This opera 
is decidedly to be placed in company with “ La 
Sonnambula”” and “Il Barbiere” as her third 
triumph. 

The Philharmonic Concerts at Hamburg this 
year are fixed for 15th November, 4th December, 
15th January, 12th, 11th March, and 15th April 
next, and will be directed by MM. Grand and Jules 
Stockhausen. 

Mr. Wachtel’s services have been secured for 
five years for the Vienna Opera House. The 
director, Mr. Saloi, is not so fortunate with regard 
to a prima donna. Much is spoken of Mme. 
Csillagh for that post. 

* A new soprano, Mdlle. Trma von Muska” (says 
our contemporary, the Berliner Musik-Zeitung), 
“creates so much sensation at Pesth, that her en- 
thusiastic admirers even compare her with Patti, 
Artot,” &e. 

A musical festival took place lately at Ham- 
burg, to which more than 1,400 singers from diffe- 
rent parts of Germany contributed. The pro- 
gramme included works of Hauptmann, Lachner, 
Abt, Kiicken, and Mozart. Herr Garbe, from the 
concerts of the Kursaal, was the conductor. 

Miss Parepa has appeared in Berlin in Bellini’s 
“Norma,” for which the house frequenters found 
her more fitted than for “ Lucrezia Borgia,” and 
she made much impression. She was assisted by 
a Friulein Gericke as Giselda, and a company 
whose qualities we had better pass over in silence. 

The famous singer Naudin, assisted by Friulein 
Bremer, Friulein Zawiszauka, and others, gave 
lately a concert at the Prague Theatre for the 
benefit of the poor. There was a very fine pro- 
gramme selected of compositions of Weber, Mozart, 
Bellini, Donizetti, and Auber, all much admired 
and rapturously encored. 

Herr, Joachim, who has spent the honeymoon 
with his young wife at Salzburg, has proceeded to 


return to Hanover. We understand, from corre- 
spondence from New York, that this great artist 
intends to start shortly for America, in order to 
give a series of concerts there. 

A great musical festival of three days has just 
taken place at Munich. The orchestra is said to 
have been composed of 260 performers and the 
chorus of 1,200. The programme of the first day 
was Sinfonia Eroica and the oratorio “ Israel.” 
In the next number of The Orchestra we shall say 
more about the performance itself. 

At Berlin, Mereélli’s company opened on Monday 
last, 5th October, at the Victoria Theatre. Mdlle. 
Adelina Patti is engaged for a number of repre- 
sentations. It is to be hoped that she will be better 
supported in the matter of performers at Berlin 
than at Hamburg, where the entowrage was so 
wretched that she was almost compelled to refuse 
to ‘go on’ in such company. 

An important performance of sacred music took 
place recently, on the occasion of the inauguration 
of a new church in Ludwigsburg, near Wisbaden. 
Compositions of Bach, Palestrina, and Mozart, 
formed the programme. The choruses were per- 
formed by -the Cicilien-Verein, and the well-known 
Professor Wald, of the Conservatorium of Leipzig, 
presided at the organ. 

Verdi’s celebrated o 
just been performed at 


” 


has 

eat success. 
tel was the 
Manrico; a new débutante, Friulein Bettelheim, 
conquered, by her unexpected talent and charming 
voice, the whole audience in the part of Acuzena; 
a Friulein Kraus was the Leonora, anda very stout 
Herr Hrabaneck the Count de Luna, 


ra, “Il Trovatore, 
ienna with 





Herr Rokitausky, a bass si , son of the cele- 
brated pathologist of the University of Vienna, 
has just terminated at Vienna his series of = 
formances by Meyerbeer’s “‘ Robert le Diable.” The 
performances were altogether very successful ; but 
it was chiefly in the part of Marcel, from “ Les 
Huguenots” that Herr Rokitausky had the best 
opportunity of displaying his beautiful voice. 
Mme. Harriers-Wippera, at her first débat at the 
Berlin Opera House, created a great sensation by 
her performance of Donna Anna in Mozart's “ Don 
Juan.” The much-regretted Mme. Koster. who 
for a long time enjoyed the plaudits of the Berlin 
Opera House, could not better be replaced. The 
charming and admirable voice, finished style, and 
clever acting of Mme. Harriers-Wippern, together 
with the vocal powers of the whole company, 
caused that performance to be rewarded by en- 
thusiastic encores and well-merited applause. 


ITALY. 


At Rome the representation of Ormeville’s 
tragedy of ‘‘ Norma’ has been forbidden by the 
Pontifical censor. 

Robert-le-Diable has created quite a frenzy of 
delight in Rome. In the cast are La Carozzi- 
Zucchi, Limberti, La Monti, and Junca. 

Giuglini has been singing in “ Favorita” at 
Fano, his native place, which seems to be fanatico 
about him. 

* Pazza @ Ischia” is the title of a new opera 
which the maestro Petrello is just writing for the 
Opera House of Turin, to be performed at the 
forthcoming season. 

A new musical society, called “ Société de quat- 
tuors,” is just to be formed at Milan. Its chief 
view is to promote musique de chambre, and ithas 
therefore founded a prize for the best composition 
of that kind of music, in which Italy is rather 
young. 

La Frezzolini has obtained at Milan in “ Lucia ® 
the same triumph she had at Florence in ‘“Sonnam- 
bula. ‘Il n’est pas possible de donner,” remarks 
a contemporary, “une idée de lenthousiasme 
qu’elle a excité, surtout dans la seine de la folie, au 
troisiéme acte.” She subsequently confirmed her 
success in “‘ Sonnambula.” 

M. Franck-Marie, of La Patrie, gives us a flaming 
account of the triumphs of Ferraris at Perugia. 
“This little place,” he writes, “has always been 
celebrated for its liking for the ballet. They have 
been serenading Ferraris, in consequence, and car- 
ried in triumph La Maywood and La Fuoco. This 
last-named danseuse in especial has so electrified 
the public, that you will see her portrait on every- 
body's door, and a host of things have been 
baptised with her name—cravats, dresses, hats, 
and so forth. In the cafés they ask for Sorbet a la 
Fuoco,—and one day the young noblesse of the town 
took the horses out of the traces, and dragged her 
home in triumphal procession. 'The poor girl was 
more dead than alive at the honour so spon- 
taneously given her.” 


AMERICA, 


“The Florences”” are drawing large houses at 
the Boston Theatre, alias Boston Academy of 
Music, under the management of Mr. W. Mar- 
shall, who is deservedly popular, alike for his 
talent and gentlemanly demeanour. “The Buck- 
leys” are also drawing crowded houses there, 
Their songs are well arranged and performed, and 
their “fun” is free from that coarseness and vul- 
garity which characterises other similar com- 
panies. 

We have received musical files to 26th ult. 
Professional news is very meagre. Hermann A. 
Wollenhaupt, the composer and teacher is dead. 
When but a fortnight ago, says the New York 
Musical Review, we wrote in his name an appeal 
in behalf of the widow of his former master, Julius 
Knorr, we were far from thinking that the pupil 
should so soon share the fate of the master. It 
took but a short week to bring from life to death 
this noble-hearted, eminent man. What the world 
lcses in him as a composer and teacher, we will 
not dwell upon here ; it is too well known ; besides, 
we shall have opportunity to speak about this 
another time; but what we will, what we must 
say, is, that a more generous and warm-hearted 
artist than Hermann A, Wollenhaupt, we have 
never had the fortune to count among our friends, 
Hermann Wollenhaupt lived but a short life (he 
was born Sept. 27, 18 MD bas it embraces in many 
instances the noblest a son, a brother, and a 


friend can leave to the world. 
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TOTICE.—At PARKINS & GOTTO’S, 25, | Nature’s dauntless child am I, 
N Oxford-street, five large Showrooms are appropriated No dungeon was e’er built for me; 
| for the sale of useful and elegant articles especially adapted | The forest glen, the bright blue sky, 
for Birthday, Wedding, and Christening Presents, consisting Ah! give me these—ah! set me free!” 


Or P : | 
of Portrait Albums. Writing Cases, Dressing Cases, Dressing | After 


Bags, Workboxes, Despatch Boxes, Envelope Cases, Blotting | , . eS " 
Jooks, Desks, Teacaddies, Scrap Books, Card Cases, Purses, his admiration for the Indian Beauty, and Pumper- 


| Bibles, Prayer Books, &c. &c. The Public are supplied from | “tickle his horror of her savage animation, Oanita 
the most extensive stock in London at the Wholesale Prices. | rushes off. Pumpernickle and Maurice then arrange 
to proceed by night through the forest, to regain 
the camp, and exeunt, when Oanita suddenly re- 


some recitative, in which Maurice expresses 


| 
| 
| 





LONDON, SATURDAY, OCT. 10, 1863. 
te ee es eee appears from a matted arbour, where she has been 








» Po i Orrick Gavree 2 me DAAwN EX PAvoUR | MustcaL London is in great expectation of hearing | 
KAMER & CO., 201, Recest-sranst, Lesson Mr. Vincent Wattacr’s new Opera, “ The Desert | 
Flower,’ now on the verge of representation, Mon- 

eeices: 55, Kina STREET, REGENT STREET, day night being fixed for its production by the 
Pynre-Harrison Company at Covent Garpen. Of 
the music of the Opera, we prefer at present to 
say nothing,—contenting ourselves with repeating 
| the general rumour, that it will bear comparison 


| 
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ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT. 


way be sens dizoct to the Olive 55, King-street, | with the composers’s earlier and more enduring 
1 : rR waateonh | p . ° ‘ 
. r through Wittiam CRo7 Berners-street, | works. Meanwhile, it may not be an uninteresting 
itor etreet 5 on i LAMBERT Poland-street, Oxford 


task to analyse and describe, for the information 


he Sule Adlycudisis iis for The Orchestra ares . 
| of our readers, the “ book” of the Opera, written | 











ineertion will not rant un! he Order is sent in | | 
poate Hunts the Order is seut it |). Mogsrs, A. Harris and Tuomas J. Win1tams. 
I ru. on Thareday pr ding publication, No objection- | T" ‘3 laid Suri Gui t 
i Y ¢ t 
tvertusemente os tinitted ile of Prices to be had from the ne scone 6 laid Bene meregs ( uiana) et 
‘ i the Advevtising Agents, on application 1772, and the characters are six in number, exclu- | 
‘sive of chorus, ete. The curtain rises on a| 
0 is published in time for the earliest Saturday | : iwelli h b 
wis, and may be had divect from the Office, 55, King-street | plantation scene, dwelling- ores arbour, etc., the 
Repent street, or throagh any News-Agent | property of a young creole girl, named Eva. A 
(he Orchestra circulates through England, Scotland, Ireland, | STUP of colonists welcome in the opening chorus, 
Continent, aud the British Possessions Copies of every pub: | amidst the noise of cannon and shouting, the 
{ 1 ut to the chief places of Musical and Dramatic | arrival of a Dutch officer, Major Hector Van 
Pulertiumuent ia Great Britain, and may also be seen in the | Pujpernickle (Mr. Henry Corri), who, they expect, 
Lug Music sellers’ Pstublishinents throughout the country | will free them from their troublesome Indian 
heatra ¢ siges with e principal co -apers in | ° * 
at aren / “; i Pe: z —“y Sy ae | neighbours, the warlike Anakowtas. Eva and 
be ne ethane aie reluud, ama with ite tisical Ane ra- . — 
in Deten " 
uicmpovaries in America and on the European Continent. | Sergeant Peterman, who are also in the acene, join 
' Hieins is taken in addition, to give The Orchestra a wide | foreboding victory for the arms of Pumpernickle, 
{ iufluential publicity —who is, however, anything but a hero,—and is 
in fact the Sir Frizzle Pumpkin whom Blackwood 
10 KEABERS AND CORRESPONDENTS familiarised us with some years ago. In the 
midst of the gratulations of the colonists, enters 
4a Music for Review. and all conmunications whatsoever, | Captain Maurice (Myr. Harrison), also an officer in 
LI be seut to the Office, 65, King-street, Regent-street. | the Dutch service, and cousin of Eva. He is 
£4 Correspondence should be written on one site of the paper | Avessed in hunting costume, and his return from 
aud authenticated by the name and address of the) the chase gives an opportunity to the librettists to 
exarity for publication introduce the following verses as Mr. Harrison’s 
Le The ¢ luctovs of Tur Oncurerra wil! be alad to receive first song :— 
bssa Fugit Sketches, or Jottings *, on Professional 
a. i ’ “yg et : | “Through the pathless forest drear 
iy and frank dis sion Of which the tidy . 
Fin Giddens: wall dietees Gianni See the hunter threads his way, 
a oo — His dauntless breast ne’er knoweth fear, 
trrangements have been made for Original Contributions | As forth he goes in search of prey. 
Tuk ORCHESTRA in verse, suited for music. Composers | What sound is that borne on the wind? 
fo make 3 of any stich—the only reservation * Tis the deadly tiger's roar ° 
Ea ay scialiahiis tee sitet eal ie The hunt is up—now caution—mind— 
cng ” ' | Sure foot—quick eye—or all is o’er, 
ra 


Ah! no other life, no pastime fair, 
az” Wt is respectfully suaoested to our Readers that, as | Can with the hunter’s joys compare ! 


Cur Oncneetna is especially adapted for preservation in ‘ Hist ! the tiger leaves his lair, 


Volumes, they should keep the loose Numbers in a Portfolio | His flashing eyes with fury burn, 

which may be procured from any Bookseller. At the end of | Quick then, hunter, load with care, 
1 half-year a Contents-Index will be tssued (Gratis), | Mark him ere he this way turn. 

i appropriately embellished Cases for Binding will also be Ha! he sees me, with swift spring 


Hither he prepares to bound, 


t from th ee to those who may require the Sach . : 
eee ee athe ste ee h. nis Take steady aim ! the echoes ring 
half-year of Tue Oncuretra wil! make a handsome Volume Huzza ! he’s lifeless on the ground 
medutn Ah! no other life, no pastime fair, 
Peres Can with the hunter’s joys compare ! ” 
i re —We cannot interfere between Publishers and their 
wotkinen A little spoken dialogue about Oanita, the beautiful 
ve Reavens, congratulating ws on our publication, | aa7on who rules over the Anakowtas, is inter- 
skoo the following remarks on one part of our scheme :— | 


Having a column of Notes aud Queries he writes) is a good | rupted by the entrance of Casgan, an Indian chief, 

1 would eugeest one of Anecdotes, relating to Music and | disguised as a trapper, whom Captain Maurice 

cian Many things long known and forgotten might be | jntroduces to Pumpernickle as “an honest friend of 

pg phe pin mg gece mp tty a ours; though there’s a strong dash of the savage 
l t your readers jot down their orn ex ¢ even, S > e 

5 whens os lend of tater watt be teal _— _about him, he is firmly attached to the colonists.” 

We fully avvee with what our correspondent here says, and | Close on the heels of this Casgan, come bearers 

tid be elad to receive whatever notes he and others of our | with a palanquin, from which alights the Indian 

readers will contribute towards our open column. Queen Oanita (Miss LovIsa Pyne), who has been 

¥. & (York.)—In next Number brought in to the settlement by Casgan as a 

Piaxoma.—We believe not. Send your private address to the | prisoner. After a concerted piece, the following 


Serpents! 


| 

| lurking, and joins Casgan, who is her faithful sub- 
| ject and lover, and has brought her to the Dutch 
| settlement in the pretended character of a prisoner, 
in order that she may the better learn the designs 
of the “ pale-faces”’ against her tribe. She tells 


Casgan her plans. ‘Thou knowest” (she says)— 


** Thou knowest our Oracle has foretold that two 


warriors, chiefs of the Pale-Faces, would come hither 
to do battle with the Anakowtas. Already have I 
discovered that the two chiefs will this night depart 
for the camp, and that one of them will bear the lan- 
tern in advance of his comrade—'tis the BRAVER, our 
Oracle hath taught us to fear. Bid Zanga, therefore, 
crouch to-night amid the reeds hard by the Lake of 


” 


| As Casgan goes off, Maurice and Pumpernickle come 


on, and an arch Trio follows,—See, yonder stands our 
beauteous foe ! leading up to a song for Oanita:— 


‘* THE WOOD-BIRD’S SONG, 


‘** Thy blithe carol on the bough, 
Lures me to the forest green ; 
Entranced I listen to thy lay, 
Concealed amidst the trees unseen, 
Thy liquid trill 
My sense doth thrill ; 
True nature’s child, 
Thy song so mild 
Doth fill my soul with rapture wild. 
ra la la la!” 
[CADENCE IMITATING THE BIRD’S SONG. 
* What strain so sweet, what song so gay. 
Can equal our sweet wood-bird’s lay ? 
‘** Thy leafy bower thou now dost scorn, 
he azure vault of heaven to roam ; 
Tnconstant leav’st thou me to mourn, 
That sky, not earth, is thy true home. 
Like speck, I ween, 
To eye scarce seen, 
Still thy clear note 
Through space doth float ; 
Yes, sky, not earth, is thy true home! 
ra lala la! 
What strain so sweet, what song so gay, 
Can equal our sweet wood-bird’s lay?” 


A very telling scene ensues," in which the Desert 
Flower tells from the beating of their hearts 
which is the chieftain bold of whom the oracle 
spoke, and frightens Pumpernickle to death by a 
vivid description of his certain scalping. 
A féte scene at Eva's house then follows, with 
the chorus, “ Mid dance and song ;” then the lights 
are turned down to signify night, and Maurice and 
Peterman, with soldiers, prepare to grope their way 
back to camp, torch-led, the while Casgan watches 
the movements. An ensemble “Amid the gloom 
our march we'll take,’ concludes the First Act. 
The opening scene of the Second Act is in the 
forest, with rocky pass and cave, where Pumpernickle, 
who has lost his way, has taken shelter. There is 
a chorus of Indians behind, and to Casgan, who has 
resumed his real character, and is in this scene, a 
song is allotted— 
** When wandering through the forest drear, 
Her image bright pursues me still,” etc. 
He then goes off, and Pumpernickle, entering from 
the cave, laments his fate thus :— 
‘* Why did I leave my country dear ? 
Why did I ever venture here ? 
At home a joyous life was mine, 
Coat sporting, love and wine. 
Here shiv'ring, shaking, dead with fright ; 
Quivering, quaking. fearful plight— 
othing to ea and, horrid thought. 
The chance of being Eat when caught ! 
** A pretty chance this land aff 
*Twixt tigers’ jaws and an) $ 
What with serpents, boa-constrictors, 
Poisoned darts and deadly mixtures ; 
Scalping burning, flaying, carving : 
Cutting, chopping, maiming, starving 
Nothing to pj Brae h thought, 
The chance of being EAT when caught ! ” 


He also relates how the previous night, whilst 


. 
> 





Office | Aria is allotted to Miss Louisa Pynr :— 
¥. Glasgow .—Arranged by Mr. Lindsay Sloper : 
J. D— The MS. would, we think, have been returned, if you | “ eo ae 
had adopted the proper means to recover it , | Despite your bonds, you soon shall know 
Piccotwo.—1. You are correct in the notation. 2. In November, That fall prison bars defy ! 
some time. 8. ‘Lhe edition is in a flat My favourite haunt e’er night I'll gain, 
Communications wader consideration from F. L.; M. G. Z ear the lake’s deep waters blue ; ” 
(Brighton) ; Capulet ; Op. 26; and C. M. F. (Leeds eg ee Oe ee Sem 
Declined with thanks, “ Musician” on Rising Talent ; Verses, Ah! think not sinlened here will lie 7 
Moonlight Serenade ; M. H. on “ Ancient Music.” One who forests joys to roam ; 
Too late: Qur Liverpool, Sheffield, Bath, and Cambridge For the mountain breeze I sigh, 
Correspondence; should haye been sent in on Thursday. And my sunlit greenwood ee 
' 


, Wandering in the forest, he heard a rustle n the 
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‘angle, and how, having first fired off a pistol in his | the priests, and Indians then go off, leaving Mau- | those who interpret it. We cannot lay claim to 


fright, he had then ran away. By some rare freak | rice to apostrophize past hours and lost home in | first-rate artists, so far as opera goes, 


of Fortune—(how distinctly the idea is borrowed | the following 


from Blackwood)—the pistol-shot has killed Zanga, | 
an Indian sharp-shooting assassin, the terror of 
the Dutch soldiers, who, on the prompting of | 
Maurice, who discovers the dead Anakowta, and | 
recognises the pistol, give the gallant but modest, 
Pumpernickle an ovation. | 
At this juncture Casgan, from motives of policy, | 


re-enters with his queen in the midst of guards. | 
Dialogue ensues, and then Maurice, in answer to} 


Oanita, who declares that she thinks it sweeter to 
be feared and loved, has this 


** BALLAD. 


** Though born in woods, rude nature’s child, 
A woman’s heart is thine ; } 
Though us’d to rule o’er subjects wild, 
That heart must throb like mine. 
Hear then thy fond adorer’s prayer, 

Nor with disdain his suit repay ; 
Proud beauty, soon or late, thou’lt find 
That Love is sURE to have his way. 

** A desert though thy kingdom be, 
A flow’ret bright art thou ; 
Rude Indians when thy charms they see, 
Their magic power avow. } 
Then lay aside that frown unkind, 
That augry glance pray cast away ; 
Proud beauty, soon or late, thou’lt find 
That Love is suRE to have his way.” 


| 
| 


A deputation of Indian girls to condole with their | 
(seemingly) captive queen, here suggests a war- 
dance and chorus, which are closed in by an alarm 
and sounds of an enemy, and a march, to which the 
soldiery fall in, and exeunt omnes—except Oanita, 
who begins to feel a tender emotion towards the 
“ pale-face ” Maurice, and sings the following 


** BALLAD. 


** Why throbs this heart with rapture new ? 
What joy is this till now unknown ? 
In accents soft while he did sue, 
F’en nature’s self seem’d lovelier grown. 
When at my side the evening gale 
More gently did the flowers move ; 
Some spell doth sure my sense assail, 
A power unseen, can it be Love ? 


‘* Why sinks my heart now he is gone? 
hy sad and cheerless feel I now? 
The night wind sighs more sad and lone, 
More chill the breeze plays o’er my brow ; 
His voice yet —_ within mine ear, 
Like music wafted from above, 
Nought else to me e’er seemed so dear, 
Ah, much I fear this must be Love!” 


Maurice subsequently enters—having “assigned ” 
with the fair Amazon—and a charming scene 
follows, including a duettino, ‘“ Ah, happy hour, the 
silent night.” Casgan, however, who finds to his 
sorrow and anger, that the Dutch captain has 
fairly supplanted him in the love of his queen, 
breaks in on the tender meeting with a band of 
his Indian bravos. Maurice instantly suspects 
Oanita of treachery—which idea Casgan sees it to 
his interest to foster, and threatens, in an aside 
to the queen, that he will kill her lover if she 
does not tell him that his suspicion is true. 
The distracted Oanita sees no way to save Mau- 
rice’s life but by the falsehood, and the curtain 
falls on a very telling situation, in which occurs 
the stretto, “ Cruel torment, sad my fate.” 

The first scene of the last act is laid in an 
Indian hut, in Oanita’s village. Maurice, a prisoner, 
reproaches the queen and Casgan with their 
treachery, to which the latter, who is present, 
replies in derision that his friendship was but the 
mask of vengeance, and ends with a Recit. and 
Air, “ Warrior, prepare! thow soon shalt meet thy 


| gone, and interrogates his queen 


| the warriors and priests preparing the sacrificial 


** SONG. 
** My lov'd home, T shall ne'er see more— 
My kinsmen I no.more shall greet ; 

Defenceless, on a distant shore, 

From ruthless foes my death I meet. 
Though ev’ry transient hope hath fled, 
Yet this true heart will ne’er repine ; 

No cause have | my fate to dread. 

Since Honor’s Star doth brightly shine ! 
** Bereft of her whom I adored, 
No charms would life now have for me ; 

The world could nought but woe attord, 

All love is o'er, joy’s ceased to be. 
Then why should 1 my fate bewail, 
Or at my joyless doom repine ; 

No grief shall this stout heart assail, 

While Honor’s Star doth brightly shine ! ” 
Whilst drinking a last horn of wine,—for he is 
about to be burned alive, like Captain Smith in 
North America —a Pocahontas appears in the 
shape (of course) of Oanita, who releases him and 
bids him escape. Casgan enters after Maurice has 

, giving rise to a 
duett, “ What is't I hear? thow’st set him free!” 
The last scene discloses the Indian village, and 


pile on which they intend to burn the captive 
Dutchman. They sing a chorus,— Mid vengeful 
flames,” when Casgan enters and informs them of 
the escape of their victim. They demand the 
name of the traitor who has assisted the Pale-face 
to escape, when Oanita boldly declares that it was 
she. Casgan then demands that she shall supply 
the victim’s place, a doom which she accepts 
in the air 
heart ?”’ 
The savages are about to seize and bind her, 
when musketry is heard; the Indian sentries are 
driven in by the troops under Mawrice and Pumper- 
nickle(who shoots Casgan), and the opera terminates 
with a chorus of Indians—‘“ Oh ! wond’rous chance,” 
followed by a Rondo (Oanita)—* No joy can e’er the 
bliss exceed.” 

This is a brief sketch of the labours of the 
librettists; by next publication we shall have 
been enabled to analyse and describe Mr. Wal- 
lace’s music. 


“What pow'r is this that nerves my 








As a fitting sequel to our article last week on the 
present and the future of English Opera, we pro- 
pose now to ask why it has been found necessary 
for the Pynz and Harrison management to adver- 
tise this season as their last effort to exhibit 
National lyric drama? Should such an announce- 
ment, we may well enquire, be necessary, when 
England year by year increases her patronage of 
the “ars divina?” Do the English people object 
to hear their own language sung, unfit though it 
be for alliance with music? Such, undoubtedly, 
is not the case. The “Messiah” and the “ Elijah” 
are given many times each year, and the more they 
are known and studied, the more are the halls 
crowded where the fugues of Handel lose nothing 
by being placed in the company of the English 
language, and the graceful melody of MenpELSsOHN 
is not impaired by the presence of the Anglo-saxon 
text, much as its sibilant nature may render it 
iuferior to the vowel-loving Italian. There can- 
not be a doubt that the romantic nature of the 
Italian language is an immense assistance to 
actors in giving forth those incidents which will 
occasionally electrify a house. Hear Marro, when 





fate.’ Oanita then appears, in rich costume, and 
offers her hand to Mawrice. The ceremony follows 
fast on the betrothal. A march is heard without. 
Priests enter, bearing an idol of wood, with a 


chorus, “Our mighty idol comes this way;” and | pronouncing the words “tu m’ ami;” the vowel 
upon which he poises his voice till it becomes 


Oanita confers authority on her husband about to 
be, in a song, “I make thee king—thy slightest 


word, §e.” All is going on very smoothly, when same meaning. The German is worse in this 
But no one will be- 
lieve that the ill-success of the English Opera is 
due to the language. Such an imputation could 
not be tolerated. Then what is the cause? If it 
be not the text, it must be either the music or 


the mar-plot, Casgan, suggests that the “pale-face” 
should renounce his God, and likewise lead the 
tribe against his old comrades. Maurice indig- 
nantly refuses, and the scene terminates in an 
ensemble, “ No mortal power can now avail.” Oani 


? 


he discovers Grist to be in love with him, in 
one of his great characters, when he stands back 
| and throws his voice up to the a flat above the staff, 
| descending an octave with the most artistic grace, 


| 


piano, is impossible in the English to bear the 


instance—* du liebest mich.’’ 


We do not 

seem to be able to grow that fascinating type of 

man that is to be had only beyond the Alps, where 

the delicate maccaroni compléxion, with the well- 

appointed moustache and imperial, go to make up 

the indispensable lover. The English hair doesn’t 

seem to grow in the right direction to hold out 

any hope of manufacturing such a winning 

“ Arturo” as we find in Italian Opera. Our admi- 

rable baritone, Mr. Sanruey, is all that could be 

desired—saving the absolute person ; it is in that 

particular that the difficulty appears insurmount- 

able. The English Operas are walked through. We 

can never get a character to throw himself out of 

window, or tear his hair out by the roots. Such 

performances must be gone through; and the 

Italians do it. This apathetic acting must be one 

of the several reasons which conduce to the failure 

of English Opera. 

Then we come to the music. Supposing the 

language to be all that could be desired, and the 
artists quite up to their work, if operas are 

written in which no striking incidents occur, of 
necessity this must be the culminating point of 
failure. Many operas have been presented with 
good scenery—an irreproachable band and con- 
ductor, but for the most part of insufferable music. 
We do not pretend to have Rossrnts or Verpis in 
our ranks, but we have sufficiently talented men 
to produce operas well worth the trouble of listen- 
ing to, but, unfortunately, they are very few and 
very far between. ‘The people who can listen to 
such a flood of invention as we have seen powed 
over Europe from the time of Guiick and Pieri 
to our own time must naturally be fastidious ; and 
something of a very superior order must be pro- 
duced before the attention of such educated 
amateurs as we now possess can be attracted to 
Covent Garden on an English night. The 
English public is very forbearing. If a man with 
an inventive genius of only second-rate order rises 
above the surface, none are so eager to put him 
forward as the English public. We have ow 
societies, with their special evenings for trials of 
character and orchestral music, offering every 
facility for the introduction of rising artists. We 
have endless music publishers ready to adver- 
tise, and give every prominence to his compositions 
so soon as he may have obtained a reputation even 
by one work. Witness the production of Mr. 
Sutuivan's “ Tempest” music at the Crystal 
Palace. He is immediately seen in large characters 
on the banner of the Athenewm, and is invited to 
compose an opera. Mr. Srias’s Symphony, given 
at the Musical Society of London, brings him a 
hearing of his Oratorio at the Norwich Festival. 
This proves that men will be justly rewarded by 
good honest work; but the “ way is long and the 
wind is cold” up that steep ascent where are en- 
throned the great genii who to us are no more ; 
and the buffettings which composers get at the 
hands of critics who often write opinions without 
having heard what they write about, must be toiled 
against, and be taken rather as an increased 
stimulus to work, than the reverse. 

Our Barres and Wattiacers are clever men, 
nemine contradicente; but that dreadful system of 
bidding beforehand for their operas, is one of the 
curses of the present English opera system. A 
man is offered £300 for his opera, and he scrambles 
over it as fast as he can, filling it with two-and-six- 
penny ballads to sell over the counter. Can we ex- 
pect our English operas to flourish when such is the 
custom? Again, a newspaper critic writes a lib- 
retto, and it is more than the existence of an 
English management is worth, to refuse to give it 
a hearing. We are of opinion that our English 
writers sadly damage their reputations by their 
eagerness to place their works before the public. 
We can hardly expect to have our operas with 
more than one overture—as “ Fidelio,””—but 
what there is might give some evidence of care 
and sincere interest in producing something that 
would not be cast into oblivion after a second or 
third hearing. Those who do not possess a fecun- 
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dity of ideas 
deavour to work out the themes they may produce 
in an artistic and truthful manner, always keeping 
in view the great models who have gone before, 
and who, by their untiring toil, left such 
imperishable behind ;—created for 
cherished by them, 
under 
wiverse criticisms 
connection with the 


, should replace it by an earnest en- 


have 
monuments 
and not and 


love money, 


preferring to have their 
lock and key, 
of those 


them the power to speak, and frequently to sound 


compositions 
to receiving the 
whose press gave 
their ill-considered judgments through that potent 
Our English opera people 
must work hard if they wish to lay any perma- 
nent hold on the English public. 
the opinion of the multitude in this country, are 


clarion—a newspaper. 


Those who lead 


quick to discern shortcomings in these under- 
takings; and, unless the supports are all strong, 
the structure will assuredly give way, and bring 


discomfort and perhaps ruin on all concerned. 





Unverrerep and untrammelled by any of the 
cliques or parties into which the musicians of this 
country have been so long divided and subdivided, 
we intend to pursue a plain and undeviating 
course in exposing the musical fallacies of the age, 
calling a spade a spade, and expressing a fearless 
opinion on the want of professional knowledge in 
whatever quarter we find it, and however exalted 
the name of the parties in question—by which we 
hope to do good service to music in general, and 
divest it of some of the transcendental film, under 
the guise of wsthetices, with which it has become 
obscured. 

For a long time, some of the musical critics on 
the public press, as well as the writers of the so- 
called books of analysis (the latter sown broadcast 
at festivals and classical concerts), have been 
revelling in sheer wantoness, and confounding 
men of common sense by their flights of fancy, 
discovering beauties unimagined by the composers, 
treated of, instead of 
elevating and upholding the science of music, 
reducing it to a hybrid composed of sweet sounds 
intermixed with a jargon of technicalities bor- 
with which it claims 


whose works they and 


rowed from the sister arts, 
hut few or no affinities. 

Musicians, and those who write in their names, 
seem of late years to have adopted that which Mr. 
Carlyle calls hero-worship, a strange admixture of 
false views and analogies, which have 
gained an ephemeral existence since the 
advent of the name of Menpetssoun. His fol- 
lowers are straining every nerve to set him upon 
the highest pinnacle of musical fame, and all his 
eccentricities are placed to the credit of a genius 
so astonishing that the world never saw the like 
before, whilst the giants of musiv, Handel, Haydn, 
Mozart, and Beethoven, are in danger of being 
rudely thrust aside to make room for one vaunted 
as mightier in the art. 

Why then this new hero-worship? Was it ever 
sought or accorded to Wreser, Humme., Sponr, 
Rossint, or any other of the thousands of composers 
of the same calibre as Menpetssoun? Their 
aimirers never put forth such absurd claims on 
their behalf, because, like true musicians, they 
never threw dust in the eyes of their followers by 
persuading the latter that the science of music 
was beyond all other kinds of art, whilst Mendels- 
sohn, and those who own no other prophet, make 
music a heterogenous compound of every art, 
robbing it of its own inherent title to be ranked, 
pure and simple, as one of the seven liberal arts 
and sciences, 

That Menpe.ssonn had much to do in fostering 
this absurd estimate of our delightful art cannot 
be gainsayed. An extract from one of his letters 
to a gentleman in Liisgcx, who had enquired of 
him the meaning of some of his “songs without 
words,” is going the round of several high-class 
journals and newspapers, none of them notorious 
for musical monomania. The passage alluded to 
is so strongly corroborative of the fallacies we have | 


love for art, 
ever 





indicated that we append it here, and shall make 
some remarks on its absurdity presently : 

“People talk much about music (was Menpeissonn’s reply), 
but really say very little. I fully believe that words are insuffi- 
cient to express thoughts ; and, if they were sufficient, I think I 
should leave off composing music. But there are, again, people 
who « emgiets that music means too much and too many things at 
a time ; that it is so doubtful what precise thoughts it expresses 
at a moment : and that words, after all, are far better interpreters 
of our feelings. With me it is just the reverse. I think not only 
whole speeches, but even single words, are unmeaning, or have too 
many meanings (vieldeutig) ; and that speech altogether cannot 
be compared in expression to a right good music, which fills the 
soul with far higher things than words. I must say that such 
music as I love expresses to me, not too indistinct thoughts, but 
too distinct ideas. Thus, it happens to me when I want to ex- 
plain my thoughts, all my attempts to that effect contain something 
precise, but yet I do not say enough. Resignation, 
melancholy, the praise of God, fox-hunting—there are not two 
people in the world who think the same ideas when they say these 
words. To the one it is resignation what the other holds to be 
melancholy ; while the third thinks nothing at all by either of 
these words. I am sure that if nature has made a man a right 
good fox-hunter, fox-hunting and the praise of God must be the 
same thing to him, and the sound of the horns the sweetest hymn 
of Jehovah. We might dispute the meaning of terms as 
much as we liked with such a man, and should never come further 
than to the idea of hunting. Believe me, my friend, words have 
many meanings, and it is in music alone that we understand 
each other. 

The mere title “Songs without Words,” has 
always appeared to us to be as near those sayings 
called Irish bulls as it was possible for two similar 
expressions to be. THALBERG, even, the most 
gifted of our pianists, has caught the infection ; 
and, either doubting the prestige of his name, or 
relying more on a sensation heading than the 
intrinsic value of his productions, announced his 
“ Art of Singing on the Pianoforte.” The time was 
when Hummet, J. B. Cramer, CLement1, DussEx, 
and numerous others, were not ashamed to call 
the frequent gems they wrote plain exercises, and 
there are several in CramEr’s “Studio per il Piano- 
forte” floating in our remembrance now, equal to 
any of the “Songs without Words,” and not dis- 
figured by such a title. Our art is too high, 
holy, beautiful, true and good, to be reduced to 
the level of a thing it is not—a moral sham. 

We are at issue with MenpELssoHn’s assertions 
as given in the above extract. The only one which 
bears at all on the correct side of the question is 
the first. ‘People do,” indeed, “talk much about 
music, but really say very little.” We have heard 
composers talk about making music who are totally 
ignorant both of its forms and ratios. In this 
country we have no standard Musical Grammar. 
Every teacher forms a system of his own. Hence we 
hear such curious laws laid down by Mr. ——, of the 
Royal Academy, some of whose compositions are 
said to bear a close resemblance to BEETHOVEN’s 
Symphonies, transposed by placing the second 
violin as the first, and thickening the harmonies 
on supposed bases. Young pupils, too, talk simple 
nonsense about harmonical progressions, proving 
themselves utterly deficient in ‘the matter of the 
simplest roots of chords. It is strange, but no less 
true than strange, many of our best executive 
musicians cannot talk of current topics, or intelli- 
gibly of their own science. One of the best 
known literary men once remarked to us, after 
spending an evening with several performers, far 
beyond the common ruck, and of some note in the 
profession—‘ What do your friends find to talk 
about? One appears to be a musically-inspired 
idiot; another certainly is great on the dumb 
organ; whilst the last is a scented fop whose head 
is stuffed full of crotchets and quavers, in the place 
of brains. Their language on ordinary subjects, 
as well as musical ones, being about as hard to 
understand as a cuniform inscription is to x 
—and these are musicians of rare talent!” Thus 
far, and no farther, are we at one with Menpgxs- 
SOHN’S remarks. 

We now come to MenDELSSOHN’s own stated be- 
lief, and it is from such utterances that our critics 
and professional writers have taken their cue to 
call a musical work a poem! and to compare the 
best music with the works of celebrated painters, 
importing into their descriptions a whole nomen- 
clature used by artists, and bearing no relevance 
toour art. MENDELSSOMN says he beliered rod 








were “insufficient to express thoughts.” Such a 
fallacy is self-evident. Thoughts are the inward 
language of the mind, and there is no possible way 
in which the exact phase of thought which one 
person wishes to convey to another, can be com- 
municated except by spoken or written language, 
action, or gesticulation. He also adds to his dog- 
ma, “if they [words] were sufficient, I think I 
should leave off composing music.” Does not the 
very fact that he is obliged to communicate the 
thought,—“ I think I should leave off,” to his cor- 
respondent, by writing, show that words were 
quite sufficient for his purpose? At any rate, 
neither he, nor any of the musical-poetry school, 
could explain “I think I shall leave off,” &ec., by 
musical sounds only. 

We now arrive at another failacy tonching the 
meaning of music. Music of itself means just what- 
ever the hearer of it imagines, unless it be vocal and 
allied to words ; but, taking the writer to allude to 
instrumental music only, it is not the music that 
suggests a meaning, but the frame of mind and 
mental culture of the listener, that, having raised 
up an image or idea, finds each according to his 
own temperament, a series of sounds of an imita- 
tive art which he applies to what he has heard be- 
fore, and to which he adds a mental description, 
more or less poetic, agreeing with his fancy, and 
acquired knowledge. Thus, in no two of the 
before-mentioned books of analysis, does the same 
passage explain itself in the same meaning to two 
or more different analysers. To one it is “a shower 
of dew ;” to another “the twinkling of the stars ;”” 
and more describe it as “daybreak,” “the splash- 
ing of rain,” and “the warbling of birds;” all 
these various meanings being appended to one 
series of nine or ten chords. MENDELSSOHN says 
there are “ people who complain that music means 
too much and too many things at a time; that it 
is doubtful what precise thoughts it expresses at a 
moment; and that words, after all, are far better 
interpreters of our feelings.” People who hold 
this doctrine forget that music has its own pecu- 
liar mission and object, the highest that is accorded 
to any art, when used for its noblest purpose, “to 
hymn the praise of God;” requiring language to 
pour out from our hearts those expressions of love, 
reverence, thanksgiving, hope, prayer, and wor- 
ship, to the great Giver of all; which language we 
stimulate, or heighten, by offering to Him, who 
has blessed us with such good gifts, two arts,—verse 
and song,—through both of which we believe our 
praise to be made more grand, sublime, and joyous. 
Therefore to praise God we use language—to refine 
that language, verse—to give greater expression to 
the verse, we add music. Both verse and music 
being means towards an end, and not the end it- 
self, as they express no ideas, but are used as 
accessions to aid the thoughts—risen into language 
—by giving the limited words at our command 
more dignified utterance, and sweeter, louder, and 
a more extended range of sounds. 

If the foregoing view which people are said to 
take, is so fallacious, what can that be which 
MENDELSSOHN puts forth as his own? To him 
“single words are unmeaning, or have too many. 
meanings, and that speech altogether cannot be 
compared in expression to a right good music, 
which fills the soul with far higher things than 
words.” Many speeches are, certainly, unmeaning. 
Much that is spoken is not thought over or 
accurately weighed before it is said, and numerous 
single words have various significations, but their 
context generally renders the sense of them clear. 
In the German language, with its multifarious 
compounds, no doubt words and sentences are 
often rendered peculiarly obscure, but if music be 
called in to asaist, the confusion of the inter- 
pretation is not a whit more easy. Speech, it is 
true, is made more expressive by music, but the 
latter in no way takes from, but adds to, the sense 
of good music. Here, to some extent, Menpgis- 
soun talks of art asa true disciple. He acknow- 
ledges that music lends expression to language, 
but fearing that he had gone | 
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admission by stating that “such music as I love 
expresses to me not too indistinct thoughts, but 
too distinct ideas.” The obscurity of this state- 
ment—the confusion between thoughts and ideas 
—are phases of his own mind, and as minds vary, 
it is needless to combat the particular tone which 
one takes on such a point. Nor shall we ailude to 
his own asserted want of being able to say all he 
desired. The proof is before us that this was not 
the case, because he is not only able to express 
what he felt himself, but actually to lead others to 
adopt a similar line of thought, and talk about 
musical pictures and musical poems. 

The extraordinary character of the subjects, 
“yesignation, melancholy, the praise of God, fox- 
hunting,” almost defies comment. The first two 
we may dismiss without a word, but the latter re- 
quire some consideration. How any sane man 
could say that even to the most ardent fox-hunter, 
the horn of the chase could be equal to one of the 
sweetest hymns of Jehovah, is so derogatory to 
the Most High, so opposed to all the ideas of 
those who think reverently, that we cannot follow 
the author any further. 

What the enquiring Liibeck gentleman thought 
when he received this letter, we are not informed. 
Not a jot wiser could he have heen than if a piece 
of music had been sent him professing to say, 
“ Believe me, my friend, words have many mean- 
ings, and it is in music alone that we understand 
each other.” How suchanaphorism could have been 
musically conveyed, would be a wonderfully curious 
piece of composition, but Menpexssoun knew bet- 
ter than to banter his correspondent in that way. 
He had already so confused and bewildered the 
enquirer with his music, that he thought it but 
fair not to give the meaning sought, but by words, 
those utterances he so derided, to mystify the poor 
man worse than ever. 

Let every musician who loves his art, scout such 
trifling. Let him cultivate, to the best of his 
ability, the gift he has, seek out its true principles, 
talk less of its imaginary alliance with the sister 
arts, and rest assured, that the four greatest 
musicians ever known, HanpEL, Haypn, Mozart, 
and BEETHOVEN, wrote from spontaneous musical 
ideas; and never, in their wildest dreams, set 
music above language, or imagined they did it 
honour by reducing it to a compound of music, 
poetry, and painting, such as it has been the 
fashion to do since the advent of MrnpELssoun. 








Provincial FNetws. 
ctecsbiesisics 
[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENTS. | 


Epinsuraeu, Oct. 8Tx. 

Wuen I wish tosee a good comedy well acted, I 
go to the Roya Princess's, and enjoy the play, 
the acting, and the always comfortably filled 
house. It is a pleasure to turn round upon your 
seat in the boxes, and find a human being your 
neighbour, instead of what Carlyle would call “a 
fraction of infinite space,’ which fraction is added 
to itself over and over again throughout the de- 
serted stalls, as in the case in a dozen provincial 
theatres I could name. Now the Prrncuss’s is 
always comfortable stallwise, and the pit is tidy, 
and the gallery respectable, and on Saturday night 
un-comfortable in respect of squeezing. So there 
is a positive pleasure in mixing with your species, 
man being, in a theatrical sense, decidedly gre- 
garious,—apart from the histrionic merits of the 
theatre,—and these are by no means small,—I saw 
last week a capital comedy of Coleman’s, “ The 
Poor Gentleman,” played in a very creditable man- 
ner, and ve upon the stage so far as dress 
was concerned ; while the sharpness of dialogue 
and vivacity of repartee were delivered with a 
gusto which ‘showed that actors can appreciate 
really good writing. Let Mr. Patterson continue 
to put first-class ~~ 7 comedy on his stage 
(and that he can do, so 
tified), and he wi 


taste of his oceasionally rough audiences, as the 


him eschew such pieces as are, in respect of pro- Some “ sage grave men ” being of opinion that it 
perties and stage appointments, beyond his re- | was of too rebellious a nature, and that it would 
sources. The Princess's is a young theatre, and | be regarded more as a picture of the present than 
the property-room cannot be expected to be very | a historical sketch of Ireland sixty years ago. rhe 
rich as yet; and the proverb which applies to the | result, however, has proved most successful, and 
erection of Rome may be applied to theatrical | albeit the “ Shan van Voeht,” although heartily en- 
Romes destined for future grandeur. ‘The Prrv- | cored by the “ gods,” has not had the effect of up- 
cxss’s is hardly yet awhile urbs condita. But Mr. | setting the existing Government in Ireland. Seri- 
Patterson is this week producing diluted versions | ously, common sense is nowhappilyinthe ascendant, 
of Italian operas, with Miss Rebecca Isaacs play- | and extreme opinions exist only amongst an un- 
ing and singing the principal parts; and his re-| wise and injudicious few. he talented author of 
sources do not permit him (naturally enough) to |“ The Peep o’ Day Boys,” and_his worthy compeer, 
do them justice so far as stage effects go. So‘ The M r. Harris, must have reaped a plentiful harvest. 
Child of the Regiment” of four soldiers and a ser- rhe Italian Opera Company, from Her MAJESTY 8S 
jeant in varied uniforms, does not strike the be- ‘THEATRE, are now in the second week of the fort- 
holder in any but arisible sense; and “ Lucrezia | night to which the engagement is limited. As was 


erezia’s left out, must, though I have not myself | Unprecedented strength of the company, but the 
witnessed it, be emphatically “a caution.” Of | improvement in trade, Ke., resulting from the first 
course, Miss Rebecca Isaacs is responsible for the | good harvest we have enjoyed for four years—the 
pieces produced while she is starring ; and to Miss box-office has been besieged. This is not to be 
Rebecca Isaacs be the question respectfully put, wondered at, when we consider that Malle. 'Titiens, 
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Borgia,” in English, with all the singing but Lu- | “Universally anticipated, not only from the almost 


why must she needs play in these pieces? She | Mdlle. Nebello, Signora Volpini, Signori Bettini, 
has a nice voice, and sings well, and is encored;| Volpini, and Sims Reeves are of the troupe. 
but she would be encored in an ything else besides | The name of Titiens is alone a “ tower of strength. ’ 
English abortions of beautiful operas. And it Sims Reeves has not appeared here for nine 
really is an unworthy triumph to stand alone in |.yea"s, and Santley, the most accomplished baritone 
excellence where there is no competition, to revel | England has produced, has never before been heard 
in music and song where none of the other charac- | 2 the Dublin stage—although a clever newspaper 
ters sing a note. Fancy Titiens playing a singing | Critic asserted that he had been here with the Eng- 
“ Qctoroon,” or Louisa Pyne bereft of Corri and | lish Opera Company. In addition to the attraction 
Hiles and the whole opera troupe, and shining the | Of Such names, we have had “‘ Faust,” of course, 
one bright particular operatic star, while every | for the first time, and * Oberon,” promised for to- 
other voice was mute! This objection does not | ™orrow evening. Taking into consideration that 
apply to ordinary plays, where there is a song or the music of “ Faust” was unknown here, and not 
two for the heroine; but it does apply to “ La| heralded by the praise of the Amateur Dilettanti of 
Figlia,” aud “Luerevia,” and “Norma” (it may Dublin, whose “word is law,” the excitement con- 
come to that soon: “ Norma,” without a note for | Sequent on its production was extraordinary. All 
Pollio or Adelgisa, or the chorus of the Druids!) | the places in the dress and undress boxes were se- 
and other anomalies of the came class. Now, | cured for days before. The opera was announced 
there is an English version of “The Child of the | for Tuesday the 29th ; but it was found necessary 
Regiment,” with a very pretty part for the Child— | to postpone to Thursday, and substitute the ‘ T'ro- 
Josephine she is called, and not Marie, or Mahrie,|vttore” on the Tuesday. Much a 
as it is abominably pronounced on the stage—and | Was necessarily experienced; but nearly all who 
a good part for Guillot: Buckstone and Mrs. Fitz- | had places retained them, and those who had not 
William used to play in it: and a good part for | taken this precaution (and their name was legion) 
Sulpizio, who is called Scalade. But it is not this | Were obliged to depart in peace, So great a house 
version which Miss Isaacs performs: it is the has seldom been witnessed. A similar result fol- 
original piece, which is not at all dramatic— lowed on the second representation on Saturday 
merely operatic. And the effect of a regiment of last, and the third last night (Wednesday). 
four privates is not at all striking, but provokes When we consider that local means only are 
the laughter of the cynical gods. Therefore why | brought to bear on the orchestral and choral de- 
does not the management of the Prrncrse’s keep partments, the only addition from London being 
to good comedies and good dramas of the Tom- | ®® oboe,!Mr.. Smith, from Her Maszsry’s THEATRE. 
Taylorean school, to which it ean do justice, and|®04 a harpist, Mr. E. Lockwood, my from. the 
which have made the house avery comfortable and | 84me establishment, the performance of “ Faust 
pleasant resort ? must be regarded as most creditable to Dublin. 
The Christy Minstrels at the Prince or Waxns’s The music, as in all places, pleases more at each 
are drawing first-rate houses, and are in every | Stecessive hearing, and although (as the “ Dublin 
sense popular. At the Queen’s, Mr. and Mrs. | Boys” say) there is nothing to whistle or carry 
Boucicault are playing out their last week in “ The | #Way, there is a something to rivet the attention 
Octoroon” and “The Colleen Bawn,” both together, and impress the hearer with »  ¢ that a great 
—sensation on sensation piled in one night. work of art is being developed, and must command 
In Glasgow we have Mr. Frank Drew, at the | *ttention even from the uninitiated. The noisy 
Prince’s THEATRE, in a round of Trish characters, |®24 unseemly conduct of the inhabitants of the 
He appeared on Monday in “Handy Andy,” and |™PPet gallery has justly called forth some severe 
draws respectable houses. A series of concerts articles from the local press. Ridiculous attempts 
were started some years ago by the Social Reform | *t vocalism, and vulgar personal remarks to the 
Society, and for some time lingered on under very | Visitants of the boxes — pit, nore of iy i oom 
disadvantageous circumstances. The price of ad-|the place of what in former | tod ne d egy 
mission was primarily fixed at such a low rate as | 94 sometimes clever mg as wit; am 5 the 
to be merely nominal; and as it is popular to sup- | t° be regretted wy t lems e ag pag ots nd 
pose that what is cheap is usually the reverse of | “lass that should be gentlemen, for ta _ 
nice, the Social Reform Concerts were not at al] | C#nnot afford Italian Opera prices—a fact muel 
well patronised, and the musical world of Glasgow to be regretted—for during the regular dramatic 
declined to be socially reformed. The whole en. |8¢as0n, when the price to the ery 3s Bee- 
terprise would thus have proved a failure, but for | P°™°®, order and attention to ‘All nw 9 band 
the support lent to it by John Henderson, Esq. of | ®"¢¢ always prevail. Having allu a Si an 
Park, and other adventurous and philanthropic | "4 chorus, the name of the — — 
gentlemen. Under their fostering care the scheme | ATditi, must not be fergeeiee h 9 to full 
revived, and increased in prosperity with succeed- | favourite with the Dublin folk, who nd in Ti A 
ing seasons, until at length ultimate success has | ®Ppreciate his unwearying energy an egy gen 
dawned for the Social Reform Concerts, and no | beat. It is of much aareniege ng “4 — liti 
amusement is more popular. When they opened | rdiale” exists strongly ber ai pF — A 
for the season on Saturday, in the Greendyke | #24 Mr. Lever, the local musics ? the —_ 
Hall, the room was crowded to excess, and many | @vent to chronicle is the encoring of the Seton 
were unable to get in. The entertainment con-| Chorus, Oh! Gloria; as choracte,  WoEareY fect 
sisted of a very fair concert by local artistes and | ne here, generally pee wa a 
literary readings, and the band of the Society per- | ¥28, however, much incre , Re meee: gat 
formed. The whole was very well received; and | the excellent band of the 86t gmment. So 
musical taste is on the ashegiant in Glasgow, and | ™uch for “Faust.” = We ss te Lucia,” 
musical taste finds much to admire and enjoy in | “ Martha,” “ Un Ballo, phon Traviata, 


i and “Il Trovatore,” in rapid succession. Lovers of 
he Roar Wehems Comeerts. Italian Opera in Dublin possess the advantage of 
— hearing in a fortnight nearly the whole es 





of a London season. Apropos of “La Traviata,” 

Dupin, Oct. 77H, 1863. | Mdlle. or rather Madame, Volpini, has made a 

a. theatrical season has commenced bere wader by ge im) i in ie Opes 98 well as in 
i * i . “ ’ * n Ballo,’ sung 

oye woe io tiers Oe oo Pod with excellent effect, rece an encore im each 











speculation existed 
beforehand as to the probable success of the piece. ' accorded to 
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merely what such artistes are sure to meet with 
wherever musical taste exists. 

An account of “ Oberon,” &e., next week. 

Mr. Frank Mathew’s Dramatic Company are 
performing at the QureEn’s ‘'nHeatrre to good 
houses. 


Nothing else of importance, except ‘'l he Ghost” | 


of Pepper, at Tae Rorunpa. 
+o 
MAncuester, Oct. 77TH. 
Tue tide of musical and other attractive amuse- 
ments flows on in our city with increasing vigour 


as the season progresses, and amongst the many 
really excellent 


exceed in attractiveness the one issued for the 
concert of last night. The artistes were the re- 
nowned Carlotta Patti, the ever-welcome Fanny 
Huddart, Herr Reichardt, and Signor Ferranti, as 
vocalists, while the instrumental sole/sts were M. 
Vieuxtemps, the inimitable violinist; and M. 
Ascher, as solo pianist, with Mr. C. J. Hargitt as 
conductor—a post too often filled by incompetent 
pretenders, but, on this occasion, we had a master 
spirit fully equal to the responsibility undertaken, 
and we trust that we shali often have to record 
our feelings of satisfaction as regards the efforts 
of this evidently conscientious artiste. 

With such a list of artist attractions it was no 
wonder that we found the Frere Trape Hai 
crowded by an audience of a very superior charac- 
ter, and the continuous and almost tumultuous 
applause accorded to the efforts of the several 
artists fully evidenced the unmistakeable satisfac- 
tion realised. ‘lhe principal points for remark, as 
regard’s Patti's efforts, were the brilliant rendering 
of the palanea “ Son Vergine vezzosa” (“ Puritani’’), 
und Eckert’s popular “ Echo Song.” Although we 
should prefer the skill exhibited in the former, the 
latter probably proved more generally welcome, a 
previous demand for repetition calling forth the 
old and quaint Seotch ballad ‘“ Comin thro’ the 
Rye.” It would be difficult for any words of ours 
to convey or describe the grandeur of expression 
with which Madame Huddart gave the fine song 
“ The Bell-ringers,” andan equally artistic rendering 
of The Ship Boy's Letter’ produced an encore too 
determined to be resisted, when the old and ever- 
weleome “ Terence’s Farewell” was substituted. 
Herr Reichardt’s singing of his own charming 
song, “Thou art so near,” also jproduced a recall, 
which was not to be refused. Signor Ferranti gave 
several buffo songs with considerable success, and 
we have little doubt but that the artist will always 
meet with a generous reception in Manchester. 
The "performances of M. Vieuxtemps were amply 
supportive of the assertion that he may be justly 
denominated the greatest of living violinists, whe- 
ther as regards his skill as a performer upon, or 
composer for, the instrument he manipulates with 
such almost superhuman power. M. Vieuxtemps’ 
solos consisted of an arrangement of subjects from 
the “ Lucia,” and an exceedingly clever fantasia 
upon the popular melodies “ Willie, we have missed 
you” and “ St. Patrick's Day,” both performances 
evidencing the fact that it would indeed be diffi- 
cult to accomplish anything more demonstrative 
of the truth of the opinion expressed above. A 
most determined encore awaited the completion of 
the latter solo, when the violinist still further 
astonished his hearers by a truly-marvellous ren- 
dering of the ever-popular “ Carnival de Venise,” 
thunders of applause, again and again renewed, 
being accorded to the performer as he retired. Of 
M. Ascher's performance we can speak very highly, 
especially of the elegant trifles given nearly at the 
end of the concert. We trust that we shall, ere 
long, have to record a similarly successful per- 
formance. 

A host of other important announcements are 
already out, including the second and last visit of 
M. Thalberg, also a grand concert, for which Mdlle. 
Titiens and party are engaged, with other equally 
attractive and popular arrangements. 

The Orchestral Concerts, under the baton of Mr. 
Charles Halle, are to commence on the 29th inst., 
and it is whispered that some other importaut 
gatherings are in course of preparation. 

The usually generous spirit of our Manchester 
people is being—and we trust successfully so—ap- 
pealed to, on behalf of the bereaved family of the 
late Mr. P. Delavanti. We shall hope to be shortly 
enabled to give some particulars which will prove 
that the efforts have been well supported. 

The extraordinary successes attendant upon the 
concert given last autumn in aid of the funds of 
the ety of St. Vincent of Paul, has induced 
the committee to make a similar endeavour this 
ee and we a that the ents nt 
rapidly progressing for the event. e musi 
divection is again placed in the hands of Mr. 


programmes presented to our) 
music-loving public, very few would be found to | 





| aa “ . 
Edward Page, and we learn that a very attractive 

| programme has been selected, including as prin- 

| cipal soprano the magnificent voice of Miss A. 


| Bellott. 


‘The once popular “ Monday Evening Concerts” 
—the which have heen too long interrupted—are 
announced for recommencement on the 19th inst., 
and we trust that a series of successes similar to 
| those of past years will be fully realized. 

The performances of the renowned Mr. Sothern 
| a8 Lord Dundreary continued to prove sufficiently 
attractive to crowd the THraTre Roya. to the 
very ceiling on each succeeding evening. Nor is 
|the other Theatre (QurEN’s) less popular, for 
hundreds are said to be turned away from the 
doors night after night, the attraction being Tom 
Taylor's sensation drama, “ The Ticket-of-leave 
Man.” What with the various attractive circum- 
| stances already carried out, and the promised en- 
| tertainment yet to be realized, it may be truly said 
that the season 1863-4 is indeed a pretentious one 
for Manchester. 





—— 


BrrmMIncuam, Oct. 7TH. 

Your correspondent is not one of those indivi- 
duals who are for ever whining about the “ down- 
fallof the drama,’ nor does he look wpon sensation 
dvawas as utterly devoid of use. Yet at the same 
time he cannot but censure the morbid taste which 
has latterly rendered every other species of dra- 
| matic literature subservient to them; he was in 
hope that their “hour had almost come” to a 
conclusion, but suddenly a new sensational feature 
was introduced upon the stage, and has obtained so 
firm a hold, that if some individual would volunteer 
to lay the Ghost, he would render a signal service to 
the drama. It may be interesting to some of your 
readers to learn that last week The Ghost fretted 
and strutted his hour upon the stage at no less 
than five-and-twenty of the principal places of 
public entertainment in this country, Birmingham 
being still haunted by two of them. 

At the THeaTRE Royat his ghostship has altered 
his tactics, and appears no longer in the drama 
written for him, but has betaken himself tothat fine 
old melodrama (one of the olden time), entitled, 
“The Field of Forty Footsteps,” a piece infinitely 
superior to its predecessor. Mr. E. Price has more 
room for the display of his abilities in the part of 
Sir Arthur Matchlow, and entirely confirms my 
opinion of his powers as a tragedian. His voice, 
figure, and mien, are well calculated for the repre- 
sentation of the bold cavalier. Miss Harding 
plays with him; as Frances Vere, and her ladylike 
demeanour in this and other parts, fails not to be 
fully appreciated. This lady has been engaged 
through several seasons, and she has lately had 
greater opportunities for the development of her 
abilities. The two comic parts of the piece— 
Pipkin and Barebones, are played by Mr. Elerton 
and Mr. Maskell, Miss Lizzie Wilmore playing the 
part of the “dreaming” young lady Rose, and 
investing much power into the part. The after- 
pieces have been the same as last week, Miss 
Marian Taylor appearing as before as Persius in 
the extravaganza, Persius and Andromeda. This 
is the last week of her engagement; but I hope to 
witness her early return to this theatre. The 
management could not do better than engage her 
for the forthcoming Christmas pantomime. The 
Ghost will be withdrawn on Saturday in favour of 
“The Ticket-of-Leave Man.” The audiences during 
the ghostly engagement have never diminished; 
or, as a Byronic friend of mine exclaimed in anti- 
cipation— 
| ‘* The pulic never said, ‘‘ Hold, hold enough ” 

Though Pepper's Ghost was hardly - to snuff; 

And as the ghostly shadows clustered, 
** The cry was still they come !” the people mustered. 
The Prince oF Waters THEATRE re-opens on 
| Monday next. The engagements are nearly the 
}same as last season. The opening pieces are— 
“London Asswrance,” and a ballet-piece, “ Jack's 
Return from Canton; in which .Mr. Charles 
Leclerq will appear. 

The Opera Company at present located at the 
New Apetpnt haverenceredthemselvesexceedingly 
eae Several of the best compositions in our 
anguage have been presented since my last letter, 
including “ Fra Diavolo,”’ “‘ Norma,” and “ The Rose 
of Castille.” In “Fra Diavolo” Mr. Parkinson 
played the part of the robber chief, and with credit 
and ability Madame Tounelier impersonated 
Zerlina, her well-known vocal powers being appre- 
ciated, and most deservedly. But I am to 
find this lady falling into a very general f 
that of forgetting the person she is addressing in 
her songs, in her desire to remain in the front of 
the stage. I cannot but think that the audience 
would iate her efforts more, if she would 
forget the audience, and sing to, and not in front of, 
the individual she is supposed to address. 














The Monday Evening Concerts, held at the Town- 
Hall, under the direction of Mr. Stimpson, are not 
without their recommendations. Considered as 
schools of training for musical aspirants, concerts 
of this character are invaluable, while from their 
very simplicity renders them attractive to certain 
classes of the community. The band of the Scots 
Greys appeared on Monday last, and the selections 
they treated the audience with were well arranged. 
A portion of “* Dieamans de la Couronne ;” a selection 
from Verdi’s “I Masuadieri;” the Overture to 
“ Masaniello;’ and a quartet from “ Lucia di 
Lammermoor ;”’ were the principal portions of their 
programme. The usual local artistes appeared, 
including Miss Selman, Miss Julia Parker, and 
Mr. Mier, My. Stimpson’s performances on the 
organ filling up a modest but well considered pro- 
gramme. 

Mr. Harrison’s Concert at the Town Hall is now 
announced to take place on the 22nd instant. Mr. 
Santley and Mdlle. 'Tietjens are the engagements 
already entered into. 

At the Concrrt Hatts the programme has not 
been changed. At Holder’s the favourites are still 
Miss Smithson, Messrs. Wright and Pickard, Mr. 
Burton and Professor Thomas; while at Day’s, 
Mr. Lingard, Miss Stanley, the Lauri’s, Mr. and 
Mrs. Saunders, and Miss Milnes, carry the laurels 
between them. 


—_— ——<y—_—— 
BristTou, Oct. 9TH. 


Durine the last week and part of that preceding 
it, the Misses Kate and Ellen Terry have been 
playing in Bristol. Unfortunately, up to Monday 
last, the management produced nothing calculated 
to call forth their special talents. The sisters are 
in many respects much alike as actresses, but in 
others they are very different. Ellen has as yet 
no distinctive style, but there is so much evidence 
of real ability about her that it is to be earnestly 
hoped that she will not speedily form one, and 
when she does it will not be conventional. 

Both are distinguished by an unusual degree of 
naturalness. Indeed, they appear to live on the 
stage, and act because they live, rather than in 
another sense that they may live by their acting. 

Mr. Tom Taylor's “ Ticket-of-Leave Man” has been 
played, on the whole, effectively, but the characters 
it contains are not assuredly above the average of 
the stock usually turned out by our modern play- 
wrights. Miss Kate Terry did all she could as 
Mary Edwards; but the all was evidently much 
less than she could have done in a really good 
character. Mr. George Rignold played the detec- 
tive admirably. His drunken scene was wonder- 
fully true to nature—intoxicated. Voice, gesture, 
and personal appearance, combined to produce an 
almost perfect illusion, which, in reference to such 
parts, must, we presume, be set down as the ex- 
treme point of excellence. 

Mr. George Melville has visited Bristol, and 
played in “ The Duke’s Bequest,” and other pieces. 

On Monday last, “ The Lady of Lyons” was pre- 
sented, and, as usual, served to test the qualities 
of the company. Perhaps there are few pieces 
that can vie with it in this particular power of 
developing the personal skill of the performers. 
Played without the most perfect appreciation of 
human character in all its subtle varieties, it 
becomes a farce; whilst, on the other hand, if the 
performers are able to enter into the real nature 
of the parts they play, the result is an excellent 
example of the domestic drama. 

The character of Pauline Deschappelles, “the 
beauty of Lyons,” devolved upon Miss Kate Terry, 
and very cleverly did she sustain it. Her extreme 
naturalness in the earlier scenes tended slightly to 
mar the picture of the proud ae beauty 
toying with her suitors; but as the play pro- 
gressed, this defect became a positive feature of 
excellence, and as the good qualities of the heroine 
developed themselves, they received a complete 
embodiment. Miss Kate Terry is not affected, 
and those parts requiring affectation are not suit- 
able to her. But at the most trying point, when 
Pauline is suffering all the misery of her disap- 
pointment at the ery that “her prince” is 
is Claude Melnotte, the son of the quvlenint, and 
Claude pours into her ears that tedious ney wee 
address (which the author has chosen to for 
him, but managers would do well to from 
their representations), Miss Kate Terry succeeded 
in maintaining the semblance of her sorrow very 


wonderfully. Mr. G Melville as Claude de- 
livered the h with his usual unnecessary 
didacticism ; but the ability of the actors sur- 


mounted the difficulty, an 
th oliver’ with Sain A 

e delivery surprising very 
little tact and more naturalness would enable an 
actor playing Claude to break the monotony of 
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the monologue; but Mr. George Melville is evi- 
dently incapable of anything beyond the orthodox 
gamut of speechifying in all its gradations. The 
acting of Miss Kate Terry was so good that it was 
impossible to avoid comparing her with contem- 
porary performers. Ristori enchants her audience 
by the intensity of her action, and the fervour of 
her passionate emotion ; but she is not perfectly | 
natural. ‘The arts by which she produces the 
illusive effect is apparent to the observer at the 
moment when he is most impressed by her repre- 
sentations. She is eminently skilful, and, beyond 
most modern performers, attentive to the details 
of physical action, but, if we mistake not, in parts 
suited to her personality, Miss Kate Terry is 
capable of a more truthful representation of 
natural fervour and emotion. We say this 
advisedly, and after analytical examination of the 
performances of each actress. A scientific scru- 
tiny of their respective acting awards the palm of 
superiority in naturalness to the actress who is as 
yet deemed the inferior of the popular Ristori. 
There is a lack of dignity about Miss Kate Terry | 
which at first sight appears to militate against her | 
success as a performer in some characters. But 
we believe stage affectation is so frequently mis- | 
taken for true dignity, that we should much prefer | 
the simplicity of intelligent womanhood to the 
evil of spurious nobility. And, indeed, there ane | 
few characters in the legitimate drama which are 
not obviously intended to be represented with 
greater simplicity than we are accustomed to 
witness. 

There are, however, twe defects in the acting of | 
Miss Terry, which, as they are easily remedied, it | 
will not be amiss to indicate. The first consists | 
in a want of attention to the words spoken, the | 
things done, and the circumstances transpiring | 
around her. Hence at times she is not apparently | 
influenced by them as the part requires, and the | 
result is a monotony which would not obtain if 
the modifications intended to be produced by sur- 
rounding circumstances were allowed to express | 
themselves. ‘T’he second grows out of this—she is 
apt to maintain the same position on the stage 
too continuously, and to repeat the same class of 
actions too frequently. These minor evils are 
easily rectified, and the high character of her per- 
formance demand that they should be. 

Miss Ellen Terry is almost too natural; yet we 
value this quality at too great a price to risk a 
word of criticism that might repress it. Age and 
experience will work wonders. At present she not 
unfrequently startles the spectator, or keeps him 
in a state of alarm by her vivacity. And it is 
often difficult to believe that the words that fall 
from her are actually part of the written play, so 
easily are they uttered. If she can bring herself 
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beautifal romance from ‘ Preciosa,’ which, we be- 


liked best of all the next piece, his version of the 


lieve, forms part of his ‘ Art of Singing applied to 
the Piano.’ It is the curse of genius and originality 
to call into being a host of imitators, who find it 
an easy and remunerative task to exaggerate cer- 
tain characteristic features of “their model, whlle 
they are blind to the real merits and beauties of 
the style they pretend to copy. In the case of M. 
Thalberg, certain mannerisms in his writings have 
been adopted by a school that have wandered far 
away from their prototype, whose style of playing 
is remarkably large and clear, and a very model of 
completeness, and whose difficulties in writing 
produce, in general, legitimate musical effects, and 
are not such as serve only to display the surprising 
dexterity of the performer. Display, indeed, can 
hardly be predicated of that imperturbable-look- 
ing gentleman who takes his seat so quietly at the 
pianoforte, and has not a look or a gesture for his 
audience beyond what the most rigid courtesy 
exacts. In the privacy, to which we presume he 
now retires, his English admirers will hope he may 
find all the good fortune and happiness he has 
fairly earned in his fifty-one years of life, more 
than thirty of which have been passed before the 
public, and no small part of them in England.” 
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NorrincHam, Oct. 6TH. 

We have had, for the last week, no dearth of 
amusement, but all more or less of a character 
designed for the frequenters of a provincial fair. 
It would be impossible to give any idea of the 
scene in the market-place on Saturday and Mon- 
day last, those being the most busy days, with its 
incessent turmoil and din; therefore we leave 
that subject to the imagination, and confine our- 
selves to the more legimate class of amusements. 

Tne THratre Royat opened on Thursday, the 
Ist, with Mr. Henry Saville’s “The Lost Heir of 
Scowl Hull,” in which Mr. Slater impersonated the 
part of Custaloga, the white Indian, and on his 
appearance was received with an ovation of a very 
flattering nature, showing the strong hold he had 
obtained during last season on the sympathies of 
the theatrical public in this town. ‘They proved 
to Mr. Clarke Alien that his quaint humour had 
won for him their good will also. It is almost 
unnecessary to say that Mrs. J. F. Saville, and 
Miss Eliza Saville were greeted with a hearty 
welcome back to the scene of their labours for the 
winter season; as the great amount of respect 
these ladies have won for themselves, both in 
public and private life, will always ensure them a 
sincere reception from the people of Nottingham, 





amongst whom they have resided so many years. | 


The other members of the company were well 





to study, and form her style in the school of 
Shakspeare, eschewing that detestable stage 
mannerism which proposes itself as a remedy for | 
the too great buoyancy of young performers, she | 
will, before long, we prognosticate, 1 
accomplished actress. 

One word in conclusion as to the management 
in Bristol. It is evidently not bad for a commer- 
cial speculation, of which talent is the materiel, 
but itwould be much better if it evinced greaterlove 
for the legitimate drama, and less timidity in pro- 
ducing it. Ballet-dancing and mere scenic display 
are unworthy the stage for which Shakspeare 
wrote, and on which clever men and women have 
played, and are still playing. 

On Monday evening M. Thalberg appeared at 
the Vicrorta Rooms, at Clifton, before a crowded 
and brilliant audience. The great pianist ap- 
pears to me to be marching along a purple line of 
triumph. I condense the following account of his 
appearance from an intelligent notice in the 
Clifton Chronicle of yesterday :—< M. Thalberg's 
programme on this interesting occasion was taken, 
with one exception, from his own works, that ex- 
ception being in favour of Mendelssohn, of whose 
‘Songs without words’ two were given. ‘Lhe re- 
cital commenced with a MS. pastorale, new to us 
in the West, and only introduced to the London 
world in the past season. This was followed by a 
well-known and favourite ‘ Study,’ on which many 
hands have ventured, though few, if any, can work 
the charm as do the master’s own. And so of the 
next piece, the ‘Tarantella,’ lis execution of 
which drew down a very hearty encore. In reply 
tothe call, M. Thalberg returned to the platform, 
and played his own ever-charmiug ‘Home, sweet 

Home,’ to the immense delight of his hearers. In 
due course this was followed by two of Mendels- 
tohn’s ‘Songs without words,’ No. 1 of the first 





book, and that which is generally known, we be- 
lieve, by the name of ‘ Spiurelied,’ the latter of 
iven with great brilliancy and force, 
ether admire his version of 
ves, we must say that we 


which was 
though we 


id not 
the former, 


For 


received, especially Mr: W. R. Clifton, and Mr. 
W. Rogerson. The pieces given have all been 
melodramas, to suit the taste for sensation and 


| thrilling situations of the class of audience that 
‘ccome 20) frequent the theatre during the fair time. On 


speculators, that a few lamps and one good band, 
Without adequate advertisement, are not sutticient 
attractions for a provincial public in these cheap 
railway times, when everyone who cares for this 
class of amusement, can go to London and see 
Cremorne, and Highbury Barn, and the numerous 
places of that calibre in and about the metropolis. 

Mr. Henri Drayton is also at the Mechanics Hall, 
with his American entertainment, and is drawing 
good houses. 

The future has in store M. Thalberg, on Mon- 
day the 12th; and Miss Emma Stanley, in her 
very clever entertainment, on ‘Tuesday and Wed- 
nesday. Of course, Thalberg’s name is sure to 
attract a numerous and fashionable audience, but 
is this to be the final farewell? Or are we to have 
as many as will pay; this isthe second here. We 
wish heartily there was more sincerity in these 
sort of announcements, as they will in time 
entirely lose their effect on the public. 

—~ 
Leeps, Ocr. 71TH, 1863. 

Boru the theatres here are now open, the attrac- 
tions set forth by each being such as to draw large 
audiences. At the THearre Royat Mr. John 
Coleman—a clever adapter of plays—has become 
the lessee for six months, and opened on Monday 
with Tom Taylor's “ Ticket-of-Leave Man,” himself 
taking the character of Hawkshaw, the detective. 
His son, Mr. Edward Coleman, personated Robert 
Brierly, in which he showed himself possessed of 
considerable ability. 'The company is a very good 
one—certainly the best we have had here for some 
time, and Mr. Coleman promises to do well in his 
capacity of lessee. He has very much improved 
upon the general style of Leeds’ theatre bands, 
which ere intended to stay the impatience of the 
audience between the acts, Xc., but which often 
have a reverse effect. Good audiences have at- 
tended during the week, the balcony and gallery 
being crowded. 

The Privcess’s THEeatre, in King Charles's 
Croft, was opened for the season by Mr. Thorne 
last Saturday, when an Irish sensation piece 
(modelled on Falconer’s ‘‘ Peep o’ Day’), entitled 
** Mourneen,” was produced. Mr. and Mrs. O'Neill, 
and Miss Thorne, were the principal performers, 
The faction fight and the quarry scene produced a 
great impression on the crowded audience. Mr. 
Thorne has lowered the prices of admission—the 
best seats being now only Is. 6d. 

At the AmpnirHEaTRE—a large building capable 
of holding 6,000 persons—the usual kind of enter- 
tainment prevails, which inclades singing—both 
sentimental and comic—dancing, nigger perform- 
ances, vaudevilles, instrumental music, &c. These 
|draw immense audiences nightly; and Mr. Hob- 
|son (the lessee), who has thrice unsuccessfully en- 
deavoured to obtain a theatrical license, now con- 
gratulates himself that the magistrates refused to 
allow him to cater differently for the public. It 
was his intention to have spent a large sum of 





Friday and Saturday we had “ The Sisters of St. 
| Leonards ;” and on Monday and ‘Tuesday “ The 
| White Boys,” followed by a dramatised version of 
| “‘ Lady Audley’s Secret,” by Mr. G, Linders, stage- 
|manager. We have a decided aversion to the 
stage being made a scene for performances on the 
trapeze, by the leading lady, as it is undoubtedly 
| demoralizing to the higher purposes of the drama, 
|) in condescending to such an extent to the sen- 
| sation mania, as to put a lady's safety in immi- 
nent danger to satisfy the morbid taste of the 
public for the horrible. The danger of such per- 
formances was fully proved on ‘l'uesday evening 
in the bridge scene, in the “‘ White Boys,” as it 
has been on several occasions before at this theatre 
in this piece. ‘Il'wo ghost dramas are annédunced 
as being in preparation, the first, “ The Stricken 
Ok,” by Mr. Chas. Rice; the second, “ The 
Haunted Man,” by Mr. H. ¥. Saville; and we are 
also to have Mr. Tom Taylor's “ Ticket ef Leave 
Max” next week, when we hope to see a full 
house, to prove beyond a doubt that the public do 
appreciate pieces of a more legitimate class, than 
those whoze interest wholly depend on the risk 
some principal performer runs of life and limb. 

The castle grounds were opened by Messrs. 
Randle and Deffil, of Cremorne, with a brilliantly 
illuminated the féte; but. when we have added 
that the splerdid band of the Robin Hood Rifles, 
under Mr. J. Turpin, were engaged, we have given 
the sum total cf the attractions. It is true there 
were some sleight-cf-Land performances by Mr. 
Burnin, and tome songs sung by Mre. Barmain, 
interspersed with dances by a danseuse; but these 
cannot be caied attraciions to draw the public 
from the excitement of the market-place. ‘Uhere- 
fore, it is not a surprising thing that we have to 
say that the féle at the castle grounds was a failure, 
and we hope this will be a warning to London 

















money in altering his buildiug, and in arrange- 
ments for grand dramatic effects. He has now 
saved that, and is taking as much money as could 
have been expected under the new régime. 

The Howard Paul entertainment was given in 
the Music Hau last week. The absence of Mr. 
Howard Paul—who is just recovering from a 
serious illness—affected the attendances, and 
instead of from 251. to 30l. nightly receipts, 
which they usually draw here, an average of from 
171. to 201. only was realised. Mrs. Howard Paul 
was as fascinating as ever, and pleased her hearers 
very much in Brough’s burlesque on “ Fra Diavolo,” 
wherein she introduces “ Young Agnes,” and other 
popular tenor songs of Auber's. ‘l'o make up for 
| Mr. Howard Paul's absence, Miss Alico Dodd and 
| Mr. Frank Seymour were engaged, both of whom 
| possess musical talent of an attractive kind. 
| Mrs. Macready has taken possession of the 
| Music Haun for three nights, to give her charm- 
ing recitations from memory. ‘To-night she is to 
give Bulwer's “ Lady of Lyons,” when a fashionable 
audience is expected. 

On Saturday, the 10th, Mdlle. Carlotta Patti is 
to sing in the Town Hau. There has been only 
a moderate demand for tickets, a great nuinber of 
musical people holding back to hear Titiens and 
Santley, who will make their appearance next 
‘Thursday. 

The Festival of West Riding Choivs at York 
| bids fair to become a great success. Special trains 
are to be run from all parts ef the Kiding, and 
from Manchester, and it is expected that large 
numbers of visitors will be unable to gain admis- 
sion to the Minster. A limited number of seats 
will be reserved for those who have subscribed to 
the guarantee fund; but the | t portion of the 
nave willbe free. Tickets would have cold readily 
at any reasonable price, but the Dean of York for- 
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bade it. No fewer than 4.000 hooks of words have | seem to lie in a spirited and lively music. His | evening the new low comedian, Mr. R. Ross took 
been printed, every one of which, it is expected, | rendering of Rossini’s “ Tarantelle” was excellent. | his benefit, when were performed “Fraud and 


will be sold at sixpence each. 


| M. Vieuxtemps likewise needs little from our pen. | its Victims,” and “ The Serious Family.” On Tues- 


| He is the violinist of the day, and it will be hard | day evening those old and especial favourites, Mrs. 


Y Pp 
Supplementary y to our Rep i 


BELFAST Classical Harmonists’ Society. In 
the approaching concerts oi this society, which are 
to be given in the Ulster Hall on the 4th and 
15th inst., the list of professional aids is headed 
by Mr. Sims Keeves, who is coming to Ireland on 
a special engagement, and will appear only in 
Belfast; Miss Wells, Mra. and Mr. Winn, Mr. I. | 
Harper, and the trumpet-player, Mr. 'T. Harper. | 
The committee have notified a slight alteration in | 
the rates of subscription. Subscription entitling | 
to two tickets for each of the three concerts of the 
season are to be 25s. for the baleony stalls, and | 
Zils. for the ground floor stalls. This cannot be 
considered high when the status of the profess ional 
singers engaged is taken into account. It is re- 
ported that Mr. Sims Reeves, for example, is to 
receive no less than £250 for his appearance at 
the two concerts which are approaching. ‘There 
can be no doubt of an unusually large attendance, 
for it is not every day that we can hear the 
greatest of English tenors.—Musical Education for 
the People. We have great satisfaction in direct- 
ing public attention to an undertaking on the 
part of Dr. Edmund Chipp, which, in its relation 
to this community, may fairly be classed as a/| 
philanthropic and educational effort. Dr. Chipp | 
proposes to give to the working-classes of Belfast, 
gratuitously, the benefit of his acknowledged | 
musical acquirements. So far as he is concerned, 
his services are entirely gratuitous and voluntary. | 
The nominal fee of half-a-crown a quarter will | 
form «a public fund, in charge of auditors, out of | 
which will be provided practice room, instrument, | 
and music, and the payment of an elementary | 
master under Dr. Chipp's superintendence. Whilst 
he is teaching inusic to the masses, Dr. Chipp 
hopes to form simultaneously a great choral force 


| 


such as exists in English manufacturing towns, 
and by means of which the production of oratorios 
and the higher ranges of compositions will be 
facilitated. At present Belfast is very deficient 
indeed in the choral element. In all our oratorio 
performances the chorus has been seldom suffi- 


| Mr. John Parry. 


jlast week. The Lecture Hall was well attended 





ciently strong, and never of a satisfactory quality. 

Northern Whig. 

BRIGHTON,—“r. David Fisher. This gentle- 
man has opened here in “ Facts and Faneies.” 

Aptommas's Harp Recitals. This well-known 
harpist announces a concert here on Monday 
next. He is accompanied by Miss Hughes as 
vocalist.—The Theatre. Dramatised versions of 
novels seldom realise expectations, and in this 
respect the ‘new drama,” founded on Miss 
Braddon’s popular work ‘“ Aurora Floyd,” pro- 
duced here on Monday night, forms no exception 
to the rule. It supplies, however, what we sup- 
pose is regarded as a desideratum,—novelty; to 
which all else must give place. If in the origi- 
nal the characters be deemed mere sketches, it is 
no wonder that they are not found to be strongly 
markedin anadaptation; andin this version they are 
certainly weak in the dramatic element. Miss Sarah 
Thorne (as Aurora) and Mr. Chart (as “the Softy,’’) 
have the advantage. The most remarkable per- 
sonage in this drama, however, is a “ gentleman’s 
gentleman,” Andobrand Wilson, somewhat overdone, 
perhaps, by Mr. 11. Andrews. We must not forget 
to mention that the “ghost effect’ has been in- 
troduced into the piece.—Carlotta Patti at the Pavi- 


lion. Messrs. Potts and Co. have good reason to | 


| only drawback to the piece was the introduction of 





indeed to depose him. A “sensation” mania is | 
reported abroad, and, according to the ordinary | 
acceptation of the term, the playing of M. Vieux- 
temps is sensational,—because it is startling and 
astonishing. It is also, however, eminently classi- 
cal. ‘The accomplished player first finds his way | 
to the approbation of the cultivated appreciation | 
by true artistic skill, in which he develops the ex- 
pressive, almost passionate, resources of his instru- 
ment; we may well forgive him if he afterwards 
descends,—or ascends, if it be liked better,—to a 
rather tricky performance, the trickery of which is 
beautiful as the gossamer’s web or the butterfly’s 
wing. ‘Those who were led by M. Ascher’s fame to | 
form a high expectation of his personal accomplish- | 
ments were not disappointed. The celebrated | 
composer is as illustrious a performer, and the re- | 
peated vociferous applause which met his efforts at | 
this concert was prompted rather by a legitimate 
wish to recognise the high talent he then displayed 
than any desire to extend international courtesy. 
His manner of playing unites depth and brilliancy 
in an eminent degree, and his style seems based 
upon a sound artistic foundation. Mr. C. J. Hargitt 
went through the duties of conductor.—-Brighton 
Guardian. 

CHATHAM.—Mr. and Mrs. German Reed and 
These clever, versatile, and 
laughter-moving artistes (says the Chatham 
News) paid us a welcome visit on Thursday night 


| 
| 
| 


by an audience who evidently much enjoyed 
the entertainment provided. “A Charming 
Cottage” serves as a vehicle for introducing 
the usual series of characters, played by Mr. 
and Mrs. Reed and Mr. Parry, with a variety 
of new songs composed by Mr. Reed. This gentle- 
man has become a most accomplished actor as well 
as nusician and vocalist—a great deal of the work 
of the piece on Thursday evening fell on his 
shoulders, and he got through it in the most ad- 
mirable manner. The deaf but merry old man 
was a most artistic bit. The differences between 
Mr. and Mrs. Reed, as the new tenants of “A 
Charming Cottage,” with its rotten furniture, were 
exhibited in a way that created shouts of laughter. 
No one need be told how Mrs. Reed sings and 
acts. Mr. Parry was also very successful as a 
sea-captain who is not wanted at the cottage. The 


the two male performers in the same scene with 
Mrs. Reed, all three being dressed in female at- 
tire, as the Sisters Pry, very comical, but a leetle 
below the general level of the elegant entertain- 
ments by these artistes. Throughout, the piece 
was received with much favour, though there was 
no great novelty in it. ‘*A Charming Cottage”? was 
followed by Mr. Parry’s “ Mrs. Roseleaf's Little 
Evening Party’’—an elegant gem of art, and a 
great contrast to the low comedy of the Pry scene. 
—The Mechanics’ Institution. The season of lectures 
and entertainments at the Mechanics’ Institution 
will commence on the 13th October. The Com- 
mittee have produced an attractive programme. 
The course will be opened by “ Thurton’s Odd 
‘olk.”’ Mr. Mark Lemon, the editor of Punch, 
| will narrate a Dramatic Story : curiosity to see and 
| hear the “ we” of the world-renowned Punch will 
go far to fill the Hall, we should think, while the 
| reading itself will no doubt be very effective. On 
the succeeding Tuesday there will be a concert, 
directed by Mr. James Howe, of the choir of the 
| Temple Church. 
DOUGLAS—ISLE OF MAN.—Theatre Royal, 


be satisfied with their first concert, given on Friday | Wellington Street. he numerous benefits that are 
evening in the Music Room at the Royal Pavilion. | following each other in rapid succession at this 
The stalls were all engaged, and the two minor | place of amusement, announce that the theatrical 


divisions of the room were well filled. The com- 
pany was fashionable and seemed more than satis- 
fied with the entertainment. In several instances 
the applause was unusually hearty, and the buzz 
of pleased conversation heard in the intervals of 
the performances testified to a general excitement 
of gratification. It must have been a pleasant 
feeling for the caterers to hear the tutti fortissimo 
buzz which hummed so merrily throughout the 
room when Malle. Patti had bowed her acknow- 
ledgment of the recall after her first song—Son 
vergin vessosa, from “ Puritani.” The prima donna 
had evidently made a great impression. The 
fact was apparent not only in the loud hum, but 


also in the expressions of pleasure and astonish- 


of the cavatina. 


ment heard during the pee 

We need not dwell on the other vocalists. Madame Caroline Carson took her benefit, and - a 

Fanny Huddart and Herr Reichardt are well known, 

and it suffices to say that on this occasion they fee leading man,” Mr. Charles King, takes place. 
ised merits. Signor | The pieces are, “ Who stole the Pocket-Book,” “ Car- 


upheld their already re 


Ferranti is a creditable baritone, whose forte would | touche,” and “ The Corsican Brothers.” On Monday 


| season is drawing to a close, and that the dreary 
| winter time is approaching when we shall be ab- 
,solutely bereft of all amusements. On Wednes- 
day evening last week the talented leader of the 
orchestra, Mr. W. A. Philips, took his benefit, and 
|such a goodly number of his friends and ad- 
|mirers of his musical abilities rallied round him, 
that it was really a benefit. The pieces were the 
Princess's comedy of “One Good Turn deserves 
| Another,” and the drama of “ The Miller and His 
| Men.” In the first piece Miss Amy Sedgwick 
personated Phebe Topper in her usual fascinating 
style. Between the pieces the band played the 
| overtures to “‘ Oberon” and to “ William Tell” in 
a eyes on ag credit both to themselves 
and to their leader. On Friday nati © cer 





/“good house.” This week the benefit of the 


and Miss Jones, took their benefit; and on Thurs- 
day evening, Oct. 8th, the last night of the season, 
the benefit of the respected manager, Mr. John 
Mosley, takes place.—Isle of Man Times. 


SALISBURY.—Sarum Choral Society. The 
third “open” night of the season will take place 
about a week hence. The piece selected for the 
first part of the programme is Schiller’s poem, 
“The Lay of the Bell,” set to music by Romberg. 
The second past will embrace two of Handel's 
secular choruses, besides glees and madrigals. 


|The lady amateurs have consented to give their 


assistance, and there is little doubt but that it 
will be a successful concert.—Dorset County Ex- 
press. 


SCARBOROUGH. — Erratum. The — song, 
“ Chantez ma belle,’ so charmingly sung at the 
late Concert here by Mdlle. Florence Lancia, was 
erroneously set down last week in our notice to 
Madame Sainton-Dolby. 


WESTON SUPER-MARE—October 7th.—M. 
Thalberg gave his farewell Pianoforte Recital in 
this town. The Assembly rooms were filled with 
a large and fashionable audience, who attentively 
listened to this highly-gifted player. The pro- 
gramme was (as are all the great artistes’ pro- 
grammes) well varied, and rich in gems of the 
first lustre. To do justice to all the pieces per- 
formed would be impossible, suffice it to say, that 
all were given with that peculiar vigour, united 
with exquisite taste, which can only be met with 
from “a Thalberg.” One particular feature was 
Chopin’s “ Funeral March,” which, as it were, con- 
jured up to the imagination of all present the 
stately mournful procession entering the Ma- 
deleine about to deposit the remains of their 
lamented and revered composer ; never could there 
be a greater depth of light and shade produced 
from an “ Erard” by any other player. Well may 
the instrument be said at one time to mourn, and 
another to rejoice, under these marvellous fingers. 
La Trille, one of the composer’s last efforts, 
dlisplays that extraordinary rapidity of fingering, 
at the same time full command of tone, for which 
he is justly celebrated. As the last few bars of 
“La Sonnambula” were given, producing, as it 
were, an electric effect, this great artist rose, 
deafened as he must have been by the plaudits of 
the audience, and retired, not permitted, however, 
to say “Good bye,” but again to delight the 
Westonian’s with Mendelssohn’s “ Spring Song,” 
which he played deliciously ; then came Thalberg’s 
farewell !! A society bearing the name of the 
“Musical Union” has just been established here 
under the auspices of the rector, clergy, and most 
of the leading gentry. Mr. W. H. Palmer, R.A.M., 
is the conductor, and it has every prospect of good 
success. 


WOLVERHAMPTON.—M. Thalberg. This great 
artiste gave his Pianoforte Recital here to a large 
and highly appreciative audience on Wednesday. 
Criticism on his wonderful execution, illuminated 
by so much genius, would be quite needless.—An 
Opera Company at the Theatre. Many of our readers 
will be gratified that Mr. Rosenthal’s English and 
Burlesque Opera Company are about to appear for 
a short period at this theatre. They have lately 
been performing at Birmingham, where, we under- 
stand, their qualifications are spoken of in terms 
of unqualified praise. When we have mentioned 
that this is the first time a bgivg th com- 
pany will have appeared on the of the 

olverhampton Theatre, and that an efficient 
band and chorus are promised, we think we shall 
have said enough, knowing that there is a decided 
preference here for operatic as against dramatic 
performances, to induce the lovers of music and 
the public generally largely to patronise the enter- 
tainment. The company, we may add, make their 
débit on Monday next in the “ Bohemian Girl,” 
The following is a list of the performers: Madame 
Tonnelier, prima donna, Royal Italian Opera, New 
York, Boston, Philadelphia, &c.; Miss Annie Wil- 
son; Miss Adele Alessandria, principal contralto, 
La Scala, Milan, &c. ; and Miss Marion Taylor, who 
will appear in a grand burlesque; Miss Hodson, 
Miss Bronti, Miss Tempest; Mr. W. Parki ‘ 

imo tenor of Her Majesty’s. Theatre; Mr. J. 
Manley, Mr. Bentley, Mr. Tempest, Mr. J. F. 
Morgan, Mr. Connell, Mr. Horton, and Mr, Edmund 
Rosenthal, principal baritone of Her jenty’s 
and Drury-lane Theatres, &c. Conductor, M.. H. 
C. Cooper, leader of the Philharmonic Concerts, 
London; Pianist, Mr. George Cooke, with an 
efficient band and chorus aclected Fee the Royal 
Italian Opera, Covent Garden, amd Her Majesty's 
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ELECTRO-MAGNETIC PHONOGRAPH. 
> --- - 

Under this magnificent title we have before us 
an account by Mr. J. Beverley Fenby, of Wor- 
cester, of an invention of his own, whereby an 
ozdinary piano can be made to register its own 
sounds in a musician-like and intelligible manner. 
From the pamphlet we extract the following 
account of Mr. Fenby’s attachment :— 

A machine which should register in plain black and 
white on common paper the music perf: , giving 
the score on the ordinary stave, using the flat, sharp, 
and natural signs, as in all modern music, accurately 
registering time, bars, legato and staccato, 8va, alta, 
and bassa pasages, and adapted to all keys, still re- 
mained a desideratum, for from 1827 to 1863 no further 
progress was made, though many continued to give 
their attention to the subject. 

But in 1863 electro-magnetism was applied, and the 
required conditions were all fulfilled, for a machine was 
patented January 13th, 1863, which, without altering 
the touch or appearance of an ordinary b pcee is yet 
capable of registering the most complicated music. 

3efore giving -~ detailed description of the con- 
struction and capabilities of the pg it may 
be well to make a succinct analysis of the obstacles to 
be overcome in the notation, and thus to separate the 
possible from the impossible. 

The most obvious difficulty—and one which, if not 
overcome, would render all other excellencies nearly, if 
not quite, futile—is the means of marking the various 
durations of the notes from the breve to the demisemi- 
quaver, &c, This was a difficulty, inasmuch as the 
ordinary open, closed, and tailed notes cannot possibly 
be rendered available in an instrument registering that 
which is performed upon it. 

The following considerations will render this ap- 
parent. The longest note is practically but the fusion 
of a number of shorter notes, from which it follows 
that on any particular key being depressed as in play- 
ing, its first touch would be the shortest uote of the, 
notation, and the machine would immediately print 
such shortest note. and could not afterwards alter it ; 
for to suppose a piece of machinery to render shorter 
or longer notes arbitrary signs, having but a ficti- 
tious relation to their duration, is to suppose its pos- 
session of a reasoning power, the absurdity of which 
needs no comment. From these considerations, and 
others which will readily- ecur to the mind of the 
reader, it is manifest that some system is required in 
which the duration of sound and the performance of 
the printing may be co-existent, and thus produce a 
complete reciprocity of action between the two. In 
other words, @ short note must be capable of becoming 
a long one in the jeniee as in the playing. 

Bearing these facts in mind will lead to a complete 
comprehension and appreciation of the system exhibited 
in the accompanying model Phonogram, where it will 
be seen that each note shows the portion of time occu- 
pied in playing it by the length it occupies in the bar, 
while the rest of the notation needs no comment, it 
being in all respects identical with that at present in 
use. An impartial study of the diagram will show the 
simplicity of the method employed, its accuracy of 
delineation, and the ease with which any one accus- 
tomed to reading the ordinary notation would under- 
stand this, 


graph as no acid or other corrosive substance is used. 
he charge consists of sulphate of copper—commonly 
known by the names Roman or blue vitriol—and 
water: one charge lasting for some months. The whole 
is in a neat drawer at the bottom of the machine, and 
offers nothing of difficulty of anpleasantness in its 
management, and requiring to be touched only to 
supply water to it. 

e may add, that the specimen Mr. Fenby sends 
along with his pamphlet is perfectly plain to any 
musician. We should like to know the cost of the 
attachment; and if any instrument. maker has 
made them for the invertor. 


Arto Music. 


—_——_4——— 
[Mr. R. Mitis, New Bond Street, Publisher. } 


1. L’ Eclair. Transcription. By Wituetm Kune. 
2. The Mill (German volkslied). Transcribed by 
Kune. 

Valse pour Piano. 

GioRza. 

4, Der Abschied. Marche Militaire. By P. pe Vos. 
5. BisHor’s Mynheer Vandunck. Pianoforte Duo. 
By J. Stenson Mason. 
Of Mr. Kuhe’s two transcriptions, we like best 
the arrangement of Silcher’s “ Mill song,’—so 
well-known of late in the provinces through the 
medium of Herr Formes’ formidable execution of 
the original. The composer has kept the brawling, 
babbling mill-stream in his ear in setting the 
melody for the piano, and has produced really a 
charming piece—occasionally brilliant, and always 
effective. He has kept to the original key in Fr, 
and introduced an effective crossed-hand passage 
in A flat. 

Signor Giorza’s Valse is intended more as a 
piano piece than as dance music. It is written in 
a careful and musician-like manner, and is of 
moderate difficulty. 

Mr. Major has arranged the well-known “ Myn- 
heer Vandunck” in a familiar manner, for two 
performers on the pianoforte. We like the man- 
ner in which the various bits of solo have been 
marked in the transcription. 








3. Une etoile d’ Or. By Pauu 


eee 
[Mr. W. H. Ross, Brunswick Terrace, Publisher. ] 


1. The Two Flowers. Ballad. Written and com- 
posed by T. J. Prout. 
2. “ Friends are Dear.” Sacred song. Written by 
T. Brake. Composed by G. Simpson. 
3. The Violet. Polka. By M. H. Symons. 
Mr. Prout’s ballad is not very original, but is 
neatly written and singable—something in its 
favour in these spasmodic days. We object, how- 
ever, to the melodic phrasing of the bar to the 





Having considered the notation, the next thing to 
which our attention will naturally turn is the mecha- 
nical appliances employed to produce this notation. 
First, then, as to the touch of the piano: this remains, 
to all intents and purposes, the same as if without the 
Pho: ograph attached, as the mechanical power is not 
derived from the motion of the keys, but from a voltaic 
battery ; the only part performed by the key being to 
bring a small brass stud, on its under side, in contact 
with a slender spring: this causes an electro-magnet to 
slide a tracer inst the paper—which is continually 
moving at a fixed rate—and thus marking the note. 


When the is no | ressed, the 

ceases, and ts rod slides back ; this seslaidan bola 
capable of regi the slowest or most rapid playing. 
The accidentals ate printed by revolving type, acted on 
by the same s -Yod aid magiiet. s accic 

, adapted had keys, so that any number of flats or 
Sharps may registered ; ti i 

capable of diati i Sonibaeis, lace ( 
naturals from 4 to the key i 
which the iiweic t e cy, 


may be pitch ae 
the Key of A nataral be used, FC, en 
played ‘sharp, wal fav ign ih body of 
the music, whereas, if the naturale of these etas. be 


struck, or the sharps of any others, suitable aécidetitals 
will be printed. ~ 


As we have now reviewed the notes an¢ signs proper 
to them, we will next take the ena Airing of 


the music #8 performed in such a sitnple manner as pre- 
cludes the possibili of derangetnen antl is yet oo 
accurate in eats that poner follows the 


W movement occurs the bar or bars 
through which it runs will be actually lengthened in 
such a p ion as will accurately denote t) 


and expression of that part of the music. e same 
Manifest advantages occur in the matter of legato and 
Raceies movements, a glance at the Phonogram show- 
at once the character of the music, 

th ¢ machine requires only blank paper, as it rules 
e stave and prints the score simultaneo 
As to many, the use of a voltaic 
following 


tals | had 


battery may appear | © 
be out 


words “tulip filled with lofty pride.” 

The sacred song is a simple melody, in the style 
of ahymn. Why does Mr. Simpson give us an 
extra bar to the last line of his verses ? 

The “ Violet” polka is a pleasing little com- 
position of its class. 





[Mr. J. H. Jeweuu, Publisher. |} 


1. Lieder ohne Worte. (Nos. 1 & 2). By Dr. A. 8. 
Ho.tioway. 
2. The Fairy Dance. Bagatelle pour Piano. By 
Dr. A. 8. Hottoway. 
We would have preferred that Dr. Holloway 
called the two first of his works which we 
have under notice anything else than son 
Without words, That namé pate Mendelssohn, 
these melodies of Dr. Holloway’s are not in 
éndelssohn’s manner at all. No, 1—~calléd “The 
Latiguage of the Heart,” is undoubtedly the 
better of the two, and is really afi éffectivé air in 
3-4 time, with an éasy iment 
in the bass. o. 2 is whore ambitious, atid, we 
think, less successful. The bagételle is a sprightly 
uh air in G, varied, with a certain elegance, for the 
0. 


tae 
(Ma. B. Wixiiams, Poblisher.} 
The Sandringham Polka. By ¥. 3. Nicitoreon. 


This éompotition is written in x flat; and the 
tri6 in F. 
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HE NEW PIANOFORTE.—CRAMER & 
CO.’S new 45-Guinea OBLIQUE COTTAGE PIANO- 
FORTE is an instrument equal to the modern requirement— 
solid, durable, extremely elegant, and internally excellent. 
In placing this instrument prominently before the public, 
Cramer & Co. may be permitted to observe that it is con- 
structed in the best possible manner, seasoned wood, and 
highly skilled workmanship. The action is double or check, 
it has three strings to each note (like the grand pianoforte), 
while the touch is precisely similar. The tone admits of the 
greatest variety. It is charmingly vocal when played lightly, 
and can be forced by a firm hand without producing harsh- 
ness.— Pianoforte Gallery the largest in Europe), 207 and 209, 
Regeut-street. 
—— MUSICAL WORKS Published 
i by CRAMER & CO, 

POPULAR MUSIC OF THE OLDEN TIME; a Collection 
of the Ancient Songs, Ballads, and Dance Tunes which con- 
stitute the National Music of England. Arranged Chrono- 
logically, wfth Remarks and Anecdote. and preceded by 
Sketches of the Early State of Music and of the Amusements 
associated with it in England during the various reigns. By 
W. Chappell. F.S.A.; the Airs harmonized by G. A. Mac- 
farren. In 2 vols., royal 8 vo., £1 11s. 6d. ; or, in 17 parts, 
each 3s. Selections from the above, full music size, in 10 
arts, each containing 12 Songs, 6s. Each Song may also be 
ad separately, price 1s. 

OLD ENGLISH SONGS AND BALLADS. Selected from 
W. Chappell’s Popular Music of the Olden Times, with an 
Introduction. The long Ballads compressed, and occasionally 
new Words written, by J. Oxenford. The Symphonies and 
Accompaniments by G. A. Macfarren. In 10 parts, 1s. each ; 
or, complete in cloth limp, 10s 6d. 

THE SONGS OF SCOTLAND (Wood's new and complete 
edition, with appropriate Symphonies and A paniments 
for the Pianoforte. The critical dissertations and the 
historical notices attached to each Song have been written 
by Geor.e Farquhar Graham. 3 vols., cloth, or the three 
elegantly half-bound in 1 vol,, 2is.; full bound morocco, 
81s. 6d. 

THE SONGS OF IRELAND (MOORE'S MELODIES), with 
new Symphonies and Accompaniments, and edited by G. A. 
Macfarren. In 1 vol., full musie size, 21s.; in parts, each 
containining 12 Songs, 4s. ; or, each Song separately, 1s. 
CRAMER'S J. B.) CELEBRATED STUDIES FOR THE 
PIANOFORTE. 2 vols., 21s. each; or, in 8 parts, 68, each. 

MAZEPPA (Cantata). Written by J. Rankin, composed by 
M. W. Balfe. 12s. 6d. 

**She walks in Queen-like grace” (sung by Mr. 
Sims Reeves) va ab » As és 

‘Teresa, we no more shall meet” (sung by Mr. 
Sims Reeves) 34 Pm ie 

“T dreamt I had a bower so far” 
Madame Lemmens-Sherrington 





2s. 6d. 


os oe O68 
(sung by 
° + 28, 6d, 


x 


“0! she was fair” (sung by Mr. Santley) Qs. 6d, 
*O! thou dear one” (sung by Mr. Santley) .» 28. 6d, 
“My faithful Nita,” duet (ung by Madame 
Sherrington and Miss Palmer) .. be » 8a. Od. 
THE MUSIC TO SHAKSPEARE’S “TEMPEST,” by 
Arthur 8. Sullivan. 12s, 6d. 
«* Where the bee sucks” (song from above) 2s. 6d. 


ROBIN HOOD (Cantata). By G. Linley, composed by J 


L. Hatton. 10s. 6d. 
May be had separately from the above, “‘ Under 
the greenwood tree” (sung by Mr. Sims 


Reeves. 

MAY DAY (Cantata). 
A. Macfarren. 10s. 6d. 

CHRISTMAS (Cantata). 
A. Macfarren. 12s. 6d. 

THE DAUGHTER OF THE ISLES (Cantata). 
Matthison, composed by Henry Leslie. 8s. 

THE RUDIMENTS OF HARMONY. 
farren, Professor Royal Academy. 7s. 6d, 

A. BENNETT AND CRAMER'S INSTRUCTIONS; 
FIRST LESSONS FOR THE PIANOFORTE, Edited by G. 
A. Macfarren, Professor Royal Academy. The best book for 
beginners. 5s. 


TMHE DRAWING-ROOM COTTAGE.— 
. CRAMER & CO. manufacture a COTTAGE PIANO- 
FORTE of the medium size, and of the very best description. 
The tone is full, pure, and vocal. The is 
and effective. is beautiful Instrumett 
an é ce of design, quality of wodé, 
which have gained for it universal 
forte of this class can possibly 
Guineas ; Walnut, 42 Guineas. 


By J. Oxenford, composed by G 
By J. Oxenford, composed by G, 
By A. 
By G. A. Mac- 
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and attention are bestowed upon the 
ments, which, for their excellent quali ty, 
ae ae Cramer and Co, deliver 
these Instruments F'.0.B., packed in coete aed ie oa oy 
port, for 50 . Size: height, oft. 11}in. ; h, 4ft. 
* Pianoforte rotorte Gallery, 207 Awd 200, Reyent-xtrect, Lenton, 
RAND PL FORTRS, 75 Guinous, at 
Gers is cies 
full and are, the tottch n¢ 
QACOND- ESS PIANOFORTES.—CRAMER 
and CO. have & nuthber of Tis the best makers 
(Grands and and Erard), 
returned from hire, to be at great! 
t is often difficult to 
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Lizzie Varris, Mr. Gay, 
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32 lh TEE © O RCHEE'S THREA. (No. 2) Ocr: 10, 
RA’ NE STRAT 2D 500 <'—Pertraits of eighteen” Fminent’ Persons adorn the ‘ EXCEEDINGLY EXCELLENT FOR FOOD.’— Vide Jurors 
(pee Sen Tae A PED? BOD eaten tans nan cada * Report, Class I11., Section A, International Exhibition. 
Engravings which represent the CLOTHD upplicd Ready-made or made to Measure. _ It contains also Prices and a AIZENA.—Two Prize MEDALS, being 
rules for Self-measurcment nt free, on application to SAMUEL EROTHERS, 29, Ludgate-hill ™ ‘ |. the only awards given to any article of its kind. It 
} we. also_rece:ved the above ‘cnperlative recommendation of the 
; Jury. 
OW ess. 
Zia., 2 , 428 
TELER PAw#@ TROUSERS, 
123. 6d 
SUITS OF THE SAMP, 36 
SYDENHAM TROUSER: 
lis. Gal 
! J Ts OF THE SAME, 59s 
SUITS” ron ALL OCCASTONS 
65.4 423. 50¢), 50s., T1s., 788., 88s., 105s . , 
BOYS’ UITS, No Parent or Invalid shcutt faints the it. ™ 
163. 6@., 21 aj 2i8., 23 N.B,—The famous, Custards, Puddines, Blancmanges, &e., 
Lk oo COATA, of the International Exhibition were all made of M per oa 
: 10a,.6)1., 1584 178. G0, 21s., * Packets, with reccipta, 8d. per Ib., of ail. ists, 
} — &e. ‘ ST ek 
{ . LADIt _RIDING HWAEIYTS, om se of 
Os., 638, $84e7, 105s. . x 2" THE 
| BOYS. €hOTHING HOU SE. 
} 1 .tal'shed Twenty Yearson the principle of Charging the Lowest pozsible Price for Ready Money, and marking the 
} um on cach article in Plain Figures, and fom which no deviation can be mad 
SAMUEL BROTHERS, 29, Ludgate-hill. , 
al From 
% 
: o: lis, 60% 
A a 
‘ a 
>) 
| - - 
- 
B 
, tt 
7 S Ts only house of the kind in London. 
© ‘A + Established expr: ssly for BOYS’ CLOTHING, where 
; = Children are drecsed with Attire adapted to their size and 
‘ A age, in the Newest Fashions at Economical Prices. 
r a Country orders punctually attended to. 
. a = IDptT ‘ 
} ; = | A. B. JOSEPH &.CO., 
a 
152, RECENG SURE, LONDON. . = 
NEW ROYALTY — R nder _ the 
4 ; Direction of Mrs. © . EVERY 
“VANS. SON, & COMPANY, 33 and 34, King William-street, and 10, Arthur-street-west, facing aeenried UNTIE FURTHER N . THE LITTLE 
; airs. : r ane alae’ Mabel , Manufacturers ef STOVE GRATIS, | SENTINEL © Miss Wilten. After which (10th ies 
D the Mohuaient,; Loiden-bridge, B.C. Wholecale, Retail, apd for Expottation, Manafacttia ips’ Cabins, and ali |IXION ; or, the Man at the Wheel. Messrs: JoRob 
x ocx AC A ¥ TUS of all de che 2,8 Ships’ Cabin: —_— 
KI HEN aa NUS, and COOKING APPARATUS of al! descriptions. Stoves for Churches, Ha ops, Ships’ Cabins, a Rogers, D. James, and F. Olivior ; Mesdames y. 
, : “PA tis, GAS BITTENGS, and LAMPS of all ix -_ PL. c me + aes win van i 1 JAPANNED Goons Willmore. And LARKS IN A CAGES hs > a8 
\ splendid stock of TABLE CULTLERY and ELECTRO-PLATED 3, P t and JAPANNE Sinn 5 
TEA und COFFEE URNS, DISH COVERS, and every article of FURNISHING [RON MONGEE | HE OXFORD—EVERY _ i 
LVANSS “PRIZE MEDAL KITCHENER ° is the best cooking appatatus yct introduced SELECTIONS from the OPERAS of THE SLAVE, and 
lf VANCE Se aa ‘The Trato Suprtied , CLARY the MAID of MILAN, hy Sir Heury Bishop ; al 
BL _* | LA SONNAMBULA and ERNANT e Co! HH 
| NO HOME COMPLETE WITHOUT “A WILLCOX | AND by Drew Dean ietfomuances in ot a he 
1 i AE aye. STRAD. PIANO, «by. /- Inventor, : EN- 
? GIBBS’ SEWING MACHINE. ree Comerly # Unsworth; Eugene; nndall, A. Dloya, 
and ak re -  e 
¥ SIMPLE, COMPACT, EFFICIENT, DURABLE, CHEAP, AND ‘NOISELESS, oto on, Area, Cd. ; Stalls and Baléény, 1s. i Private Boxes, 
4 , a 
. ’ “The best of the many candidates for public favour."— Ar! Journal, August, 1862. TESTON’S GRAND MUSIC HALL, Holborn. 
hig magnificent has been. en! epieoly re re cemented 
‘ and cmbelii 6d, and is now allowed to be 
7 PROSPECTUSES FREE ne of emusement in London. Comfe stré Mackns cam 
pore, Harry £¥dney, and Buckingham. ces of admission as 
usua. 
y ‘ r ’ ‘ > » ‘ . ae rrrry 
a WILLCOX & GIBBS, Rot ALHAMBRA PALACE.—The Ghost 
iy : ee Version) ee Fairy ae ag pam Divertisse- 
’ : es ; : ment—Favourite Opera ctions—N icosia, the eminent Violinist 
li S I W ] N G M ACH INE COMPANY —Raphicl de § the Infant Tenor—Langlei is, the Great 
| . oars ee - . ? ee Juggler. Every evening. Doors open at 7, commence at 
' If-past. 
135, REGENT STREET, LONDON; W: ae LONDON PAVILION.—The Ghost.— 
} . Messrs. LOIBL and SONNHAMME of the 
: te Mo, 1, Lt DGATE.! E eLB) Wonderful dance illusion end other. ast » Which 
y olets es son paw or electrify thousands nightly. wa in anew 
: 4 < character. Grand Operatic Selections. come-—J. 6 Sam 
= | A FEW GOOD ACTORS WANTED who oan | OTTLED STOUT at Draught Prices, Os, a. Collins, Henry cline W. Randal, Albert Steele, the D’Aubana, 
Y! i 4 invest a Amal! eum in) the purchase of stage dresses ar ver Dozen 1 | Pints. —Dhe celebrated BOTTLED | Annie Adams, and the Etoile Family. Six American Bow wling 
. i Properties, —Ap ily at SAMUEL MAYS THEATRICAL ne, TRIS KD create ene foeeey 4 HEP nyse Alleys. Open daily at 12. é 
1 POOTPORY, 35, Bow-street. The largest Collection in England. | HAZA ‘rctlar Vaults, St. Pauls. ot loss than three ots 
; Tinaties, public and privete, furmisbed with complete and | doze. PELEARNON, ISLINGTON, ie Finest 
: appropriate Costume, — A. fitet-Class., Wardrobe. for-an Opera | —— an — ce I te ee mens Choir in Europe. Madile, Marie Tet artin, 
ie} Company, to be sold cheap or lent on lire. Allin the Profession aud Miss r. 


ip! should know that every requisite for the Stage can be obtained | 
at Mr 


H ( 


SAMUEL MAY'S 35, Bow-street, Covent-garden. 





{LOCES, ONE SHILLING.—Packed, 6d. extra. 


SSE AND LUBIN, | 


~Clockwork Walking Dells, Lda.( 6d. ; Rook ing-horses, 

; ie fom tts d ; Work-boxes, Writing-loske.cand Cases ; Boys’ | 

i | f hoe! bes * from ls.—At PREECE and CO’S, 380, Oxford. | 
4) rt oeel, Lewlua, ¥ 

q \OUGHS, COLD, ASTAMA, RONCIUTIS, | 


NLURALGIA, &c., insta ntly KELLEY kD by, De. J ; 
BROWNE'S CHLOI tODYNE ‘Thonaands of Meslical | 
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ii ’ ray cover diseovered Fold in bottles, 2s. wd and de id: 
i foc wate ptf eneps, hy JS. TDA EN PORT, 83, Great | 
; Li ihctreer, WE ole mannfor eturer Obcerve partlcn” ay | 
: } hhe fauuine Wilhe the words "Dr J) (eres Bows 2's. 4 
i € w ovyrk” on th Government etamp | 
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SWEET — 


WHITE ROSE, a most delicate odour, 
FRANGIPANNi, on 
MAGNOLIA, Apeeetee ov flower, 


AMBERG 
VIOLET « 


BOND STREET, No. 2. 


than gold. 


Agents in every British Possession, 


ROYAL rains OF FLOWERS, 
No. 3 
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George Allen. Comic and Serin-Comic, the 


and Brother Jonathan, mage eg his 
Ghost, the Spani +h Clonee sts § and 
Caroline soa ew. F 

Tice, 74, 6d. ; ‘ se eons a nee 
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